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Something Worse Thah Slackness 


ig 77g © I were exceptional in this experience, paramount as it is to 
Be me, I should never dream of trying to thrust the details 

upon other people; but I know that this ingraining of nar- 
rowness and prejudice upon the minds of the young is the common- 
est, most universal error that parents once made. If there is slack- 
ness in the training of the youth of to-day (as there undoubtedly is), 
even that is better than the rigid inculcation of doctrine and sectarian 
prejudice that characterized parental teaching of a generation or two 
ago, and that paralyzed the power of initiative in the thinking proc- 
esses of the child. Such training is the secret of that ignoble loyalty 
which seems to exalt one’s family, one’s state, one’s country, by decry- 
ing similar groups that stand in contrast with one’s own. It accounts 
for the blind conformity that hands down political allegiance from 
father to son through a dozen generations and commits a man to the 
slogan, “My party, right or wrong.” It so warps and dwarfs our 
mentality that we are incapable of maintaining that rarest and choic- 
est of qualities, an open mind. It is the sole reason why unity and 
harmony and real fraternal relations are almost impossible among the 
contending divisions of Christendom. 


bibie Miller Travers, 


in “Sectarian Shackles.” 
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Professor Ward On Faith 


Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, was the 
preacher at the regular Sunday morning 
services of the Community Church of 
Boston, which were held as usual in 
Symphony Hall, Jan. 15. Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, leader of the church, presided 
and conducted the opening service. An 
audience considerably above one thousand 
persons was in attendance. 

Professor Ward preached on the func- 
tion of faith in modern life. He said in 
part: 

“Too many people think the function 
of faith ig to get some words said. In 
one of his great passages Carlyle refers 
to that great moment in human history 
when the first man lifted his face to the 
sky and said, ‘I believe.’ Does any of 
that significance attach to-day to the 
words that millions of worshipers are 
saying in the churches? The office of 
faith too often has been to get the assent 
of the mind to certain propositions about 
the nature of the universe and human 
destiny which are not susceptible of proof. 
It has been to get the mind to move in 
certain directions which otherwise it 
would not take. In the great chapter of 
the Book of Hebrews where faith is dis- 
cussed not a word is said about what men 
believe. The entire account is devoted 
to what they did. The same thing is 
true of Jesus. He talked little about faith 
except when people asked him why they 
could not do things. Then he told them 
that it was because of their lack of faith. 
The function of faith is to get things done 
that otherwise would not be accomplished. 
In the New Testament sense, faith is not 
‘believing things regardless of their truth,’ 
as Kirsopp Lake put it, ‘it is doing things 
regardless of their consequences.’ Where 
things are susceptible of proof they fall 
within the province of science. The scien- 
tifie method is used. Increasingly the 
function of faith has seemed to be in the 
realm of action, by giving to science what 
belongs to science. By extending the field 
of exact knowledge we limit the field where 
faith has to work. Whenever we want to 
go forward in realms where we do not have 
knowledge we walk by faith or we do not 
walk. Nothing can be done until people 
believe that it is worth while doing and 
until they are willing to try it. We must 
believe that we can do it and that it is 
worth while doing. We must believe in 
individual and collective capacity. 

“Every step forward in human history 
has been taken because a few people 
have believed that it was possible, and 
have stood out against the great majority 
who have said that it could not be done. 
That, after all, is the fundamental atheism, 
disbelief in the fundamental capacity of 
human life for development. If civiliza- 
tion is to go forward we have some big 
things to do. For example, we have to 


end war and reorganize our economic 
system on an intelligent basis where it 
does not rest on force or conquest. The 
people who disbelieve in the possibility of 
these great achievements can never help 
in bringing them about. 

“The old penology believed that crime 
could be prevented only by the severity 
and certainty of punishment. In essence 
it was disbelief in the possibility of the 
criminal to respond to any other motive 
than torture. Our penal institutions were 
educational institutions for the production 
of crime. A few people had faith that the 
criminal would respond to other motives. 
They developed a scientific technique. 
Once men believed that 75 per cent of the 
criminals would not respond to any good 
influence whatever. Now they have 
discovered that from 75 per cent to 90 
per cent of them respond. 

“There is no conflict between science 
and religion. That becomes evident when 
we realize that science itself does not go 
forward except by the use of faith. When 
the scientist sees some great human need 
and starts working to minister to that 
need he begins by making several hypoth- 
eses. These are ventures of faith, leaps 
into the dark. Science is at one with 
religion concerning the nature of the 
universe. The condition precedent to 
any discovery is faith in the orderliness - 
of the universe and that its laws are dis- 
coverable. If there had been in the field 
of religion one fraction of the faith that 
there has been in the field of science the 
world of to-day would have been a dif- 
ferent world. The relation of man to the 
universe has been completely transformed 
by the work of the scientist. The rela- 
tion of man to man has been held back by 
lack of faith of the religionist. 

“My quarrel with the younger genera- 
tion is not because of their skepticism. 
Skepticism may be a very healthy attitude 
of mind provided we are willing to do 
something about things. My quarrel 
with the younger generation is their at- 
titude of moral defeatism, their willing- 
ness to lie down and take their licking. 
No assurance of help from outside? Faith 
is betting your life that there is a God. 
Faith is betting your life that there is a 
universe that is on the side of truth, jus- 
tice and fellowship. The only way that 
you have in which to satisfy yourself 
of the truth of this is to make your hy- 
pothesis and act on it. Live as if there 
was an ethical God. Take the risks and 
you will find it out one way or the other. 
As William James put it: ‘Make the 
hypothesis and you will get the results.’ 
If you are so constituted that you never 
will get the results even if you do make 
the hypothesis, then I point out that it is 
better to have tried and failed than never 
to have tried at all. Better be defeated 
than never make an effort.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be kit acry 


Editorial 


THE POPE AND CHURCH UNITY 


OR some years before he died, the Archbishop of 
Malines, Cardinal Mercier, had been engaged 
in a series of “conversations” with Lord Hali- 

fax of England and various prelates and laymen to dis- 
cover a way by which the Anglican Church could be 
reunited with the Roman Catholic Church. Now in 
the first encyclical for 1928, the Pope disapproves of 
any recognition of other churches, or any negotiations 
with them, on the assumption that they are churches, 
and says emphatically that the only way to have 
church unity is for others who are outside and there- 
fore in error to join the Catholic Church. 

Conversations on the basis that there are two 
or more parties to be brought together, the Holy 
Father repudiates ‘‘as blending the true religion with 
the false and holding all religions to be equally good 
and praiseworthy.”’ Christ founded the church, he 
says in substance, Christ has preserved it one and 
identical throughout the ages, and any bargain there- 
fore with the separated concerning uniting on the 
fundamentals is treacherous to the one true church. 

The Pope is a devout man, upright in his life, 
and one who has the respect of mankind. Nor will he 
forfeit that respect by his encyclical. He simply 
makes clear the great handicap under which a man 
labors trained as he has been and placed by fate in a 
position of world leadership. He lives and has his 
being in an unreal world. His will is law technically, 
but the encyclical will sound archaic to many Catho- 
lies, especially Catholics of the United States. The 
great Mercier, an intellectual giant in the church, 
would have smiled sadly if he had lived to read it. 
Slowly, inexorably, truth moves on, and however un- 
touched the Catholic Church seems to be by it, it too 
is affected throughout its length and breadth. A 
Catholic layman, highly placed, who sympathized 
with the ideals of Mercier, was heard to characterize 
two of the Cardinals, implacable opponents, as “‘men 
still living in the Middle Ages.”’ 

“Pernicious error,” says the Pope of Protestant 
doctrines, and by the irony of fate is seen by the 
intelligence of the world as living in the most grievous 
error himself. 

The impossibilities of the Holy Father are the 
commonplaces of the informed. “Impossible for 
Christians to differ.” But they do differ and are 
Christians. ‘‘Impossible to conceive of a Christian 


society of the faithful who are free to follow each one 
his own way of thinking on faith.”” But here it is— 
all around us. 

The great Catholic Church some day will sit in 
conference with other churches as an equal. The 
Pope will walk out to lunch with the Moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury will preach in St. Peter’s and the Papal 
Legate lead the communion in the National Univer- 
salist Memorial Church, and the lion and the lamb 
lie down together. But there is work to be done and 
we must be at it with deep faith and unfailing good 
will. 

* * 


THE BANISHMENT OF TROTSKY 


ANISHMENT is not a new thing to Trotsky. 
Under the regime of the Czars, he twice was 
exiled to Siberia—the last time for life. But 

banishment by the party that he himself helped create 
and which was to be the party of liberation for Russia 
and for all mankind—that is a new experience. 

Trotsky has known poverty and he has tasted 
power. He was a poor Russian exile in New York, 
earning a miserable living by writing for Socialist 
papers. His friends often had to bring him help. 
Sailing from New York when Czar Nicholas abdicated, 
barely succeeding in getting by the British, in eight 
months he and Lenin were the heads of the Russian 
government. Trotsky was the Napoleon of the new 
revolution, the creator of the new Russian army, 
the only Bolshevik whose name was bracketed with 
that of the Russian demi-god Lenin. -Now he has 
gone on a journey of five thousand miles—as far as 
he could be sent—to a wild-country on the border 
between China and East Russia, and to an exile which 
the Stalin regime hopes will be forever. 

More interesting, however, than the dra natic 
story of his personal fortunes is the fact made clear 
to everybody that the “liberators’”’ engaged in a 
movement “to free the masses” are employing the 
methods of the Caesars and the Czars, a censorship 
so rigid that not a hint of what is going on can be 
printed in Russia or sent out of the country except 
by stealth. 

What has happened to Trotsky, Zinovieff, Kamen- 
eff, Rakovsky, ought to be illuminating reading to 
the deluded Americans who have held up the Soviet 
system as so much superior to our own. And it is 
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full of just as much illumination, if they are able to 
receive it, for the equally deluded Americans who do 
not realize that in our incipient militarism, navalism, 
class pride, and political indifference we have at least 
the makings of such a despotism here at home. 

If we do not want a Trotsky to follow a Lenin 
or a Stalin to follow a Trotsky in the government of 
the United States, we must keep our faith in democ- 
racy alive, and extend it from state to church, to in- 


dustry and to every other human relationship. 
* * 


OUR BLUNDERING EDUCATORS 


HE University of West Virginia rather shrivels in 
E size as the true story of its refusal to allow Kirby 
Page to speak comes out. Admiral Rodgers of 
the Navy was allowed to deliver his address on prepar- 
edness, but every attempt of students anxious to have 
the other side presented was blocked. The Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the K. K. K. and the 
American Legion protested to the president of the 
University, Dr. Trotter. The protests do not surprise 
us, for we have noted heretofore that at times action 
not founded on facts is taken in these organizations. 
But the yielding on the part of a man intelligent 
enough to be president of a university is surprising. 
Mr. Page spoke off the campus, although efforts were 
made to block that meeting too. 

It is gratifying to see that the university paper 
came out for free speech. The New Dominion, a 
local paper, also carried several vigorous editorials. 
On Nov. 9 it referred to President Trotter’s action 
as a “blundering and provincial mistake” and added: 
“The New Dominion is frank to say that it has no 
sympathy with many of Kirby Page’s viewpoints. 
But less than two weeks ago a distinguished admiral 
of the United States Navy presented the cause of 
preparedness from the convocation platform. That 
the same opportunity should be refused one who be- 
lieves in pacificism and the outlawing of war would 
be farcical if it were not tragic.” 

* * 


AMERICA FOREVER PROTESTANT 


O man who is a democrat,” said Senator Robin- 
son in reply to the latest outbreak of Senator 
Heflin, “in the finest sense of the word could 

ever proscribe another man on account of his re- 
ligion.” 

“Because of its democratic spirit,’ said Dr. 
Robert Norwood of New York almost at the same hour 
that Senator Robinson was making his great address, 
“America must be forever Protestant in its approach 
to truth.” 

Both things are true. The mentality of Heflin 
was illustrated in his statement during the Senate 
debate that if Senator Robinson ‘‘should make that 
speech in Alabama” he would get “‘a coat of tar and 
feathers.”” The mob rule which he condones, his un- 
fairness to a great body of loyal Catholic citizens, his 
insistence that Catholics must be treated differently 
from other citizens, are the very negation of the 
democracy he professes. 

The autocracy of the Pope, his claims to tem- 
poral authority, the infallibilities to which he clings, 
likewise are the negation of democracy. ‘“‘America 


always,’ said Dr. Norwood, “‘will challenge tradi- 
tional authority, accepting only that authority which 
is revealed in its power to help meet the conditions 
of the age to which it belongs.” 

There are two things to be maintained: One is 
the right of every citizen to aspire to any office and 
be judged on his record without any test of race or 
ereed. The other is the right of every religious group 
or individual to stand before the law the equal of 
every other religious group or individual. No dis- 
crimination against Catholics. No special privileges 
for Catholics. No barred doors for any citizen. No 
papal throne for any prelate. 

In the best sense of the words a democracy must 
be catholic in the range of its sympathies and protes- 
tant in the vindication of the right of every man to 
think for himself. 


* * 


BOY SCOUTS ANNIVERSARY 


HE eighteenth Anniversary Week of the Boy 

Scouts of America comes from Feb. 6 to 12, 

1928. Approximately 800,000 active scouts and 

leaders will participate in the nation-wide celebration 
of the event. 

The Boy Scout movement stands as one of the 
great united efforts on behalf of and by boys in his- 
tory. It is recognized as a great deterrent of youth- 
ful crime. It seeks to help boys to help themselves 
to gain good health, a strong physique and mental 
and moral training. Boy Scouts have met their ob- 
jectives to a remarkable degree. We congratulate 
the organization on the anniversary. 

* * 


THINKING IN CONTINENTS AND IN COUN- 
TRIES 


T the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 

Drew Theological Seminary, Dr. Joseph M. 

Gray told of a man from another denomination 

who attended the meeting of the Board of Foreign 

Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. After 

one of the sessions he remarked to a friend: “I know 

now the reason why your church is greater than ours; 

your leaders think in continents and ours think in 
countries.” 

Whatever the truth or falsehood of the remark 
as applied to the two churches involved, there is no 
question but what the provincial mind is the greatest 
obstacle to the success of a church. 

The present writer finds himself in full sym- 
pathy with appeals to action based on loyalty to the 
local community or the native country. If one has 
no sense of responsibility for his neighborhood he 
can not accomplish much either in politics or church 
work. But he who narrows his mind so that it can 
think only in terms of the country gradually loses the 
power to be of any practical service even to the 
country itself. 

Christianity can not be Christianity if its interest 
is limited to a locality, a sect, a race, ora creed. It is 
the unlimited religion. It is designed for everybody, 
and those professing belief in Christianity must take 
interest in everybody. There seems to be some 
law as yet only partly understood by virtue of which 
the more we extend the range of our influence and 
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sympathy, the more effectively we are enabled to 
serve the interests near by. 

A church which is self-centered eventually will 
dry up and blow away. 

What have our churches done this year for our 
mission in Japan? Our leaders are not thinking in 
countries. Are we ourselves doing much thinking in 
continents? 

* * 


THE BELOVED HERETIC 
A Contributed Editorial 


O those privileged to know him even a little, the 
news that Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey had 


passed with the passing year brought a keen - 


sense of personal loss. 

After thirty years of honored and devoted minis- 
try, for most of which he had been the beloved and 
revered rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in 
Rochester, New York, Dr. Crapsey suddenly found 
himself the center of a bitter controversy, culminat- 
ing in a trial for heresy and his expulsion from the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church: 

One Sunday evening in a lecture to his own people 
he said: “‘In the light of scientific research, the Founder 
of Christianity, Jesus, the son of Joseph, no longer 
stands apart from the common destiny of man in 
life and death, but he is in all things physical like as 
we are, born as we are born, dying as we die, and 
both in life and death in the keeping of that same 
Divine Power, that Heavenly Fatherhood that keeps 
us.” 

Instantly the storm broke. The years of devoted 
and self-forgetting service, the noble Christian charac- 
ter, were forgotten and ignored in the mob frenzy of 
a heresy hunt. Bishop Walker, his ecclesiastical 
superior, demanded repudiation or retraction, and 
finally cited Dr. Crapsey for trial before a court that 
his sympathizers claimed was deliberately packed 
with country clergymen. Men like Seth Low, 
George Foster Peabody, Edward M. Shepard, and 
others of equal prominence, joined with the Rochester 
friends in organizing a defense committee. It became 
a fight between liberal and conservative elements in 
the church, in which the conservatives won, and Dr. 
Crapsey was convicted and deposed. 

So far, however, from silencing his voice, perse- 
cution rather gave his message wings. His books and 
his lectures made him a national figure, and his sane 
constructive modernism went far to lessen the con- 
tempt for his church engendered by his trial. A 
statement from one of his lectures on the Bible is 
typical: 

“Belief in the inerrancy of the Bible is no longer 
possible to an educated man or for any one, in fact, who 
reads his Bible with reasonable intelligence and atten- 
tion. It does not need profound scholarship—it only 
requires common sense—to see that the Bible is not 
the miraculous book which orthodox theology asserts it 
tobe. Itis not the higher critic, it is the ordinary, mod- 
ern reader who has reverently placed his Bible among 
the great literatures of the world and finds that both he 
and his Bible have gained immensely by the operation. 

He can read his Bible now with pleasure and profit, since 

in reading he does not have to outrage his intelligence.” 


But even more, his expulsion from the ministry 


of a narrow sect released him for a larger ministry. 
“More than ever,” says one who knew him intimately, 
“he became a Christian who took Christ at his word, 
and a friend and good Samaritan to any one in need. 
In the past two decades since Dr. Crapsey has been 
released from church ties, his activities might be 
summed up in those beautiful words. which describe 
the ministry of one whom he humbly strove to follow: 
“He went about doing good.” 

A paragraph from his letter to Bishop Walker 
following his trial for heresy expressed those deeper 
convictions that were the moving compulsions of 
his life: 

“Tf I seem to have lost my hold upon some of the 

traditional and physical interpretations of the creed, let 
it not be thought on that account that I have lost my 
hold on the Gospel of Christ. Nay, rather because I 
have let go these temporary and unstable interpretations 
of the creed, I find strength to hold more firmly than . 
ever to the gospel. I believe as never before that to 
love the Lord my God with all my soul and all my mind 
and all my strength, and to love my neighbor as myself, 
is not only more than the law and the prophets, but 
is also more than the creeds and the churches. I see 
more clearly than ever that the five negative laws of 
righteousness laid down by Jesus, which laws command 
us not to be angry, not to lust, not to take any oath or 
vow, not to resist evil, not to hate the stranger, though 
he be an enemy, I see, I say, more clearly than ever 
that these laws are the hedges of that straight and nar- 
row way that leadeth unto life. To walk in that way 
has been and will be the constant labor of my soul.” 


During his last illness Jew and Gentile, priest 
and rabbi and minister, leaders in the business and 
civic life of Rochester, and laborers upon its streets, 
called to ask for some word about him, or waited on 
the street to hear from those who had come a little 
closer. 

So passed one who described himself in his auto- 
biography as “‘the last of the heretics.” 

It is too much to hope that that description will 
prove true. Bigotry is still too deeply rooted and too 
widespread not to claim more victims before we win 
that freedom ‘‘wherewith Christ hath made us free,” 
but the passing of a brave and beautiful soul like 
his may quicken our consciousness of the debt we owe 
that ageless fellowship of the prophets who have 
suffered many things at the hands of the priests. 

In his New Year’s sermon at the famous Brick 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, Dr. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, Walter Rauschenbusch’s successor, paid this 
tribute to Dr. Crapsey: 


“Yesterday morning there passed fram among us 
aman who exemplified to a very high degree the quali- 
ties of a growing, creative spiritual life. I refer, of 
course, to Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey. Thisis neither the 
time nor the occasion to speak at length of Dr. Crap- 
sey’s life. . . . The liberal ministers who are tolerated 
within evangelical communions to-day owe more than 
they can ever repay to the heretics who have g thered 
the spears of opposition and criticism to their own 
breasts and thus made way for freedom. Among these 
heretics there have been few with souls so utterly 
gentle, unembittered and lovable as that of Dr. Crapsey 
He fought a good fight, he finished his course, he kept 
the faith—a faith which he shared with Jesus and with 
Gandhi—the faith in the final triumph of love.” 
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Recent Tendencies in Religious Thought * 


George A. Gay 
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child of God, every generation is a different 
generation. God is always making individual things; 
nothing is mere repetition of what was made before, 
nothing is machine-made.” This suggests that we 
are inhabitants of a living and changing universe. 
Development is continually going on, and the out- 
grown and outworn are left behind. Our bodies 
change, the cells die and new cells replace them. Our 
thoughts change. The thinking of individuals and 
of the group is modified with the passage of time and 
the announcement of new discoveries. In politics, 
in economics, in ethics, in science, and in religion 
revolutionary changes in thinking have occurred, 
especially during the past one hundred years. 

In a sermon entitled “Religion: a Survey and 
Forecast,’ John Haynes Holmes writes: “The re- 
ligious world of our time is in a state of disturbance 
and upheaval such as it has not known since the age 
of the Protestant Reformation. . . . Great move- 
ments of unrest are everywhere abroad... . Just 
as the Reformation was preceded and accompanied 
by the Renaissance, so the religious upheaval of our 
day has been preceded by and is now accompanied 
by a new knowledge, a new experience, unprecedented 
for range and wonder in the history of mankind... . 
For better or worse, our old religious world is breaking 
Uipse 

Naturally such a break up as is here suggested 
occasions the utmost confusion. All thoughtful per- 
sons are perplexed. It is difficult for us to adjust our 
minds to the new attitudes and outlooks, but we can 
not seek refuge either in indifference or ignorance. 
As courageous men and women we must attempt to 
bring our thinking into harmony with the facts. 
It may be helpful for us to pause while we consider 
some recent tendencies in religious thinking. 

The one change that is fundamental is the adop- 
tion of a critical attitude toward all religious ideas 
and systems. The seat of authority in religion is no 
longer medicine man, priest, pope, book, oracle, 
church or hierarchy. With the advance of education 
so that multitudes are now equipped to read and con- 
sider for themselves, the testimony of experience is 
substituted for the prediction of the oracle, the word 
of the ecclesiastic, or the mandate of the organization. 
All doctrines and customs are reviewed by the in- 
dividual and either accepted or rejected according to 
the standard of individual judgment. 

A review of a selected list of events which have 
affected Christianity during the past two thousand 
years will help us to understand what is occurring 
to-day. ; 

In the very beginning of the progress of “‘the 


*The occasional sermon at the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention, Nov. 18, 1927. 


Way” there was a steady movement away. from 
simplicity and towards complexity of organization 
and doctrine. This resulted in the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the East and the Roman Catholic Church 
in the West. It culminated in the remarkable com- 
bination of church and state known as the Holy Roman 
Empire. I wonder what the Nazarene carpenter 
would have thought of this powerful ecclesiastical 
organization. 

Then came at the opening of the sixteenth century 
the awakening of Europe which was called the Renais- 
sance, and the consequent religious transformation 
known as the Reformation. The Renaissance was 
due to the sudden expansion of European horizons 
following the discovery of the Greek manuscripts and 
culture, the contacts made during the Crusades, the 
voyages of Columbus, the invention of the printing 
press, and the development of nationalism among 
the peoples of the various European states. The 
Holy Roman Empire began to disintegrate both in 
theory and in fact as the Germans became conscious 
of their national existence. The Swiss, the English 
and others also woke up to a realization of their na- 
tional significance. 

The Reformation owed much to the same forces 
which, operating like yeast in dough, fermented the 
whole mass, but Martin Luther became the voice of 
the new emphasis in religion when he condemned the 
vicious practises of hierarchy and clergy, and asserted 
that man was saved by faith instead: of works. Lu- 
ther probably had little conception of the conflagra- 
tion which he had lighted, but we are able to appraise 
the importance of his bold stroke for reform within 
the church. It was a long step towards the freedom 
of the individual in matters of faith. 

The development which Luther did not anticipate, 
if we read his biography correctly, was the rise of the 
independents. He did not see that in asserting his 
right to believe he opened the door for all those who 
differed from the established order and creeds. But 
a very significant event in both church and state 
was the struggle of individuals and groups to throw 
off shackles both in religion and government. Pil- 
grims, Puritans, Mystics, Quakers—each claimed the 
right to worship God according to conscience, and 
persecution drove them to America. The fruitage of 
their efforts and their faith was evident in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and in the guarantee of re- 
ligious liberty in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Sweeping theological changes accompanied all 
of these developments, and Universalism arose as a 
protest against the assumed sovereignty of God and 
the Calvinistic emphasis upon predestination to 
endless misery. It was a defense of the goodness of 
God. The full implication of the belief that God is 
love found expression in these early Universalists. 
Then the Unitarian schism shook theology to its 
foundations. The Unitarians approached the ques- 
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tion at the opposite extreme from Universalism, their 
emphasis resting upon the significance of man. If 
Universalism proclaimed the goodness of God, the 
Unitarians announced the goodness of man. The for- 
mer said that love is the essence of Deity, while the 
latter asserted that dignity was the birthright of 
humanity. The foundations of Orthodoxy began 
to shake. 

The printing press, the public schools, the im- 
proved transportation facilities, the reading of the 
papers and magazines in the homes, brought the news 
of the changes and the debates to the homes of the 
people. 

Immediately after the close of the War between 
the States another far-reaching revolution of thought 
was precipitated by the quiet Charles Darwin, scien- 
tist. He, with others, announced the theory of evo- 
lution to account for human life as we now have it. 
This new scientific hypothesis struck at the roots. of 
the prevailing theology. It was the most significant 
event in the development .of thought that had oc- 
curred since the Reformation. 

It made possible the “higher criticism,” as the 
scientific approach to the study of the Bible was 
called. The conservatives in theology at once dis- 
cerned the signs of the times and recognized that if 
evolution was true, their theology was false. Con- 
vinced that their theology was established beyond 
question upon an infallible book, these zealous the- 
ologians launched an attack upon science which per- 
sists with renewed vigor to-day. The outcome is 
certain, and we are witnessing the far-reaching changes 
which the general adoption of the theory of evolution 
has effected. Recent tendencies in religious thinking 
are largely due to scientific conclusions. 

Accompanying this’ fundamental change there 
has been a spread of what may be termed liberalism 
in religion. A greater breadth of thought, a broader 
charity, a spirit of tolerance, have increased during 
the years. ‘The outlook upon life is gentler, kinder, 
less dogmatic. Theology has been modified accord- 
ingly. 

This brings us to the present. 

A study of religious conditions to-day brings us 
face to face with a powerful movement called “‘Funda- 
mentalism.”” The World War upset humanity, and 
the perplexity occasioned by the titanic struggle 
persists. Many people lost whatever faith in good- 
ness they had possessed, others awoke to an under- 
standing of the fact that ancient interpretations 
of religion were inadequate to meet the new situation. 
The young people, especially, seemed to lose the sense 
of proportion, and often turned to negations of re- 
ligion On all sides we observed a terrible unrest, a 
great heartbreak, a yearning for certainty, a desire 
for universal peace. 

In the attempt to meet the religious needs thus 
revealed large numbers of thoughtful people insisted 
that what ailed the world was lack of belief in the 
fundamentals of Christianity, and these fundamentals 
were the strict interpretation of Orthodox creeds, the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian. The 
fundamentalists asserted that the Bible was the one 
infallible book of religion, and that true Christians 
must believe in the Trinity, the virgin birth of Jesus, 


the vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, heaven and 
hell, and the resurrection of the body. The spokesmen 
for this movement declared and are now repeating, 
that the doctrine of evolution leads to atheism, that 
it is merely a guess, and that it should be debarred 
from school text-books. Their ambition is to bring 
as many as possible back to the-strict Orthodox 
teachings of the past in the hope that at least some 
may be saved, and the world thereby benefited. 
Fundamentalism faces the past. 

Directly antagonistic to this movement towards 
the creedal standards of the past is the unorganized 
force of what is called “Liberalism.” The leaders of 
this interpretation of religion are convinced that much 
of the present unfavorable reaction against religion 
is due to the failure of the Christian Church to keep 
abreast of the advances of modern knowledge. The 
liberals feel that one reason why the young people are 
ignoring the church is found in the extremely con- 
servative attitude of that institution. The young 
people look upon the church as old fashioned, as 
wedded to the past, and as out of touch with the 
progress of human thought. Liberalism encourages 
freedom in matters of belief. It incorporates the 
spirit of John Robinson of Leyden, who believed that 
more light was yet to break forth from God’s word. 
It attempts to adopt the conclusions of modern 
science respecting man’s origin and evolution, to 
minimize the emphasis upon supernaturalism, to ac- 
cept the Bible as a human composition, and to regard 
the historic creeds as milestones along the road rather 
than as hitching-posts to which to tie up indefinitely. 
It declares the ancient dogmas obsolete, but retains 
faith in God, in Jesus, and in immortality. Its em- 
phasis is upon this world and this present life and 
man’s obligation to put the principles of Jesus’ way of 
life into practise both individually and _ socially. 
Liberalism is attempting to shed light upon the mean- 
ing of life by reinterpreting the teachings of Chris- 
tianity in the light of the added knowledge in our 
possession and in harmony with the experience of 
recent years. 

It refuses to accept any pope, any church or any 
book as infallible, and maintains that real Chris- 
tianity is not a church or a system of creeds, but is a 
way of life. Liberalism, then, faces the present and 
the future, and cultivates the open mind. It has 
not despaired of humanity, anticipates no catastrophic 
end of the age, and confidently hopes for universe 
salvation. 

A third significant attempt to reinterpret religion 
for nineteen hundred and now is denominated ‘‘Hu- 
manism.”’ While this liberal outlook is cherished by 
many leaders in many churches and often outside of 
the churches, it is receiving peculiar emphasis among 
the advanced wing of the Unitarian Church. 

Humanism repudiates Fundamentalism, ridi- 
cules Modernism as a half-way make-shift, and con- 
siders Liberalism somewhat of a laggard. It is an 
attempt to completely sever the bonds of doctrine 
which have prevailed, in order that a larger freedom 
may ensue. Humanism is an exaltation of humanity. 
Its advocates are enthusiastically committed to 
human welfare. Whatever ennobles, refines, stimu- 
lates human good—that Humanism supports. Its 
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motto is, “Nothing human is foreign to me.” Its 
goal is humanity physically perfect, morally free, 
spiritually independent, inhabiting a world delivered 
from all the filth, the ignorance, the injustice, and the 
limitations of the past and of the present. In its 
enthusiasm for humanity Humanism often ignores 
the idea of God, discounts the value of faith (in the 
generally accepted meaning), and questions whether 
the soul is immortal or not. Certainly many human- 
ists are not interested in immortality, and others deny 
that it is possible. We may sum up Humanism by 
saying that it is man-centered. Humanists face for- 
ward and enthusiastically declare that their interpreta- 
tion of religion is bound to prevail on the morrow. 

In this catalogue of present tendencies in re- 
ligious thinking we must include the untiring efforts 
of many to insure a warless world. Fundamentalists, 
Liberals, Humanists—all desire universal peace. Those 
who passed through the last war hope never to witness 
another. Mothers, grandparents, statesmen, preach- 
ers, day laborers, college students—these unite their 
voices in protest against the crime of war. And yet 
nations stumble on, make serious blunders, offend 
against one another, maintain immense fleets, formid- 
able armies, and store up huge supplies of ammuni- 


tion. While all want peace each distrusts the other 
and prepares for war! Tragic lack of faith in hu- 
manity! 


But the agitation for peace continues, and 
various steps are taken towards a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the world. We are 
hoping that out of this earnest desire there may de- 
velop a program acceptable to the majority of the 
peace-making nations of the world which shall insure 
humanity against the recurrence of another catas- 
trophe similar to but far worse than 1914-1918. 

A significant step towards world peace is seen in 
the discussion of church unity. The demand for a 
united church has been growing through the centuries. 
The further insistence that the basis of unity shall 
not be loyalty to an organization, to a theological 
statement, or to a titular head, indicates that the 
ideal is a free union of many denominations in a 
sort of federation. The goal before this united church 
would be a united humanity and a cleansed society— 
the fellowship of ‘‘all who love in the service of all 
who suffer.” 

This desire for closer co-operation between the 
churches found concrete expression at Lausanne, but 
there was an insistence upon conformity to beliefs 
which frustrated the hopes of the more radical dele- 
gates. 

In Canada, after years of debate, there is a 
United Canadian Church, offering a most interesting 
experiment. 

There is a real desire among the Methodists of 
this country to put the past out of mind and to unite 
the northern and southern branches of that great 
church. 

There is also a significant movement among the 
liberal churches towards much closer co-operation 
than has prevailed. The Congregationalists and the 
Christians, the Congregationalists and the Universal- 
ists, and the Universalists and Unitarians are nego- 
tiating agreements and outlining programs for co- 
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operative effort. In some places the liberals have 
combined forces in what are called United Liberal 
Churches. 

Such magazines as the Christian Century con- 
sistently condemn the hostility that exists between 
denominations, deplore the waste of effort and the 
duplication of endeavor, and call upon the churches 
to unite for effective service. 

The missionaries to other lands have discovered 
that the best results can only be obtained by sinking 
differences and emphasizing the unity of Christ. 

As Universalists we are asking—Where do we 
stand in relation to these significant changes and move- 
ments? 

We are challenged to know what is taking place. 
We may not remain either ignorant or indifferent 
in these momentous times. 

We are invited to join a more inclusive fellow- 
ship than has been open to us in the past. No longer 
do we stand in isolation—the liberals in all churches 
are voicing the message that we have given for more 
than a century. Every advanced position we have 
occupied is now adopted by many who in former days 
condemned it. 

A vision of a United Liberal Church is on the 
horizon, and we must be prepared to make a worthy 
contribution to this inclusive fellowship of free 
churches. 

In the South our message is still very distinctive. 
The Universalist Church exists to interpret religion 
for its constituency in the terms of modern thought, 
to modify the theological opinions of the community 
in harmony with the conception of God as love, to 
bring the great consolations of our faith to heart-sick 
men and women, to inspire youth with a determina- 
tion to know the truth and to experience the freedom 
that results from that knowledge, and finally to 
stimulate an eager desire for further light, for broader 
culture, for better religion. This church exists to 
banish fear from every mind, to proclaim that the 
Christian way of life is the way of love, and to make 
people dissatisfied with themselves in order to quicken 
in them a desire for something finer within, nobler, truer, 
more enduring. The Universalist Church is yeast— 
it causes theological fermentation. It disturbs com- 
placency in religious circles and obliges people to 
think. It creates a hunger for greater intelligence, 
profounder faith, religious freedom, and social reform. 

You are invited to join the ranks of the dis- 
satisfied, to get into step with those who vision a juster 
world, a purer religion, a new age of man. We do not 
deceive ourselves or attempt to deceive others into 
thinking that our interpretation of religion is popular, 
or that it has a large following, or that it offers an 
easy way of life. We summon you to share the hard- 
ships of a small company of pioneering souls who are 
united in their efforts to realize the object for which 
Jesus lived and died—the kingdom of God. This 
ideal state we believe is to prevail upon this earth, 
not somewhere in the clouds, and we know that it 
can never come until heroic men and women through 
centuries of tireless effort have educated humanity 
up to the full significance of the prayer, “Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth.” 
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Is It Necessary to Be Proud? 
Elbert W. Whippen 


S it necessary to be proud of our denominational 
standing in order to offer our lives at its altar? 
From many evidences revealed in conven- 

4} tion, in paper, and in private address, it would 

almost appear that this is a necessity, that we must 

convince ourselves that we are It, and the only real 

It, in order to do our work. 

Does this not grow out of a common tendency 
to-day to exaggerate in order to justify? “Nothing 
succeeds like success,’”’ and so we argue success and 
wait for success to cumulate. Since it is true that 
people follow the crowd, we work the principle to 
the limit. 

I am not personally very proud of our present 
church. I have recently been thrown in with young 
men and thoroughly trained teachers in one of the 
theological seminaries of the first rank. From my 
personal contacts with these men from the four quar- 
ters of the earth, and with thorough penetration into 
religious history, with what I recognized to be a desire 
to study impartially the history of religious thought, 
I learned many lessons. 

Along with this illuminating experience I made 
a rather careful study during the past year of the 
“Liberal Churches’’—especially. Unitarianism, but 
also our own—in the light of general religious history, 
and IJ learned much here also. 

There can be no doubt that the Universalist 
Church has made valuable contributions in the past: 
I see no reason to argue this. One simply needs to 
read history. But we are thinking here about the 
present. 

A very able professor and I were speaking once 
about where one could most effectively serve. He 
was arguing for one of the larger groups. “The 
smaller denominations usually follow along after the 
rest,” was his argument. It was rather shocking. 
But I am bound to think he was right. To be sure, 
when the little denomination breaks off it has a con- 
structive basis. But because of its small membership 
and its lack of spare men to become thorough scholars 
in the field, it peters out and ceases to be creative. 

When, then, we look at our church to-day it 
would seem to me that we are rather followers than 
leaders, in theology, in religious education, in mis- 
sions, in religious dynamic. And these are certainly 
very important areas of religious life. Please under- 
stand that I don’t say these things to hurt any one’s 
feelings. I am trying to face this problem dispas- 
sionately. While it may be possible to point out a 
minor factor, like the superintendent’s note-book, 
or like the Carys’ open house in Japan, I believe that 
any non-partisan judges would give award to my de- 
cision. 

Pride for our church must be in its relation to 
other groups, and to the ideal standard suggested by 
our study of religious history. Of course if we choose 
to stay in our own little group, and ingrow, then we 
can auto-intoxicate about our church to our heart’s 
content. But what does it matter anyhow? Of 
course it does matter very much. 


It would seem to me important to say, in the 
first place, that unjustified pride is always deadly. 
“Pride goeth before destruction.” ,. The trouble I 
find with so much ballyhooing as I hear and read, is 
that it does not produce the right environment for 
creative thinking and constructive labor. Of course 
there is a tickling process that goes with hearing 
ourselves applauded. It is like sugarplums to our 
palate. But isn’t it also dangerous? The attitude of 
Louis Pasteur appeals more to me: “‘Do repeat to me 
every criticism you hear; I much prefer them to praise, 
barren unless encouragement is wanted, which is 
certainly not my case; I have a lasting provision of 
faith and fire.” 

I sincerely believe that any institution or person 
is doomed which has to live on the enthusiastic appro- 
bations of its audience. It’s too superficial a way to 
life! 

A second matter which I would mention is that 
the joy of life and the justification for life are m the 
future and the present, rather than in the past. I 
am most appreciative of history, and I believe it 
necessary to study history more carefully than we do 
—much more carefully. But after all is said and 
done, it is not in glorying in the past that we make 
progress. The Pharisees did that. 

But some will rise to the justification of our 
leaders of the recent past. I would not be too harsh 
myself. Yet it seems plain to me that we in our 
denomination have lacked a thoroughly trained leader- 
ship in the recent past, and have suffered on that 
account. I haven’t much enthusiasm for degrees, 
and especially for honorary ones, but I think it is 
logical to believe that denominations which have 
men studying three to five years after college, and 
then some of them studying in foreign universities 
and seminaries, will produce wiser and more balanced 
leadership than men who get their college and re- 
ligious training in five or six years. That has in my 
judgment been a fatal blow to our church, and will 
continue to be so until it is remedied. 

Finally, then, while I can not logically be proud 
of our denomination, I can work for it and for the 
Christian religion through it with unabated zeal. 
And why? Because I know it had a sincere and use- 
ful beginning. Because I know that the masses of 
its people are eager for genuine religious leadership. 
Because I believe it is better to work in a group where 
I received my early training rather than try to get 
into some group that is in my judgment more ac- 
curate and creative in its religious life. Because I 
have enough “faith and fire” to keep me going even 
though I know my church can be justly criticized. 
Because I don’t believe it is necessary for our church 
always to have a lower standing in our theological 
training. Because I believe the leaders are earnestly 
trying to find the truth, and to lead wisely. Because 
I see a younger generation coming along which may 
be led in directions which seem sane and judicious to 
me. Because in spite of faults which I think I can see 
as well as my Reformed or Lutheran or Methodist 
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brother, I love my church and want to see it saved 

from an ignominy I fear it may gain through false 
ride. 

‘ Surely we see then that there can be equally 

strong and sincere reasons, though radically different, 

for supporting our church. I write for those who may 

feel as I do—and I believe there are not a few. 


I wonder if the spirit of what I have been writing 
is not summed up in the words of Jesus: “Except ye 
become as little children . . .”” Was not the Master 
thinking of that period in life when vanity and there- 
fore unteachableness are absent, and therefore when 
life humbly, faithfully and arduously endeavors to 
seek, that it may find, eternal life? 


After Thirty Years: Reminiscences of a Missionary 


Clarence E. Rice ° 


fe=—|T seems but yesterday, although over thirty 
years have passed since I started for Japan 
as amissionary. Dr. Perin had been in Tokyo 

2 for two years. Mr. Cate and Miss Schouler 
were teaching at our headquarters at lidamachi in 
Tokyo. 

I shall never forget with what mingled feelings I 
approached the shores of the Sunrise Kingdom. It 
was a beautiful morning, the clear light of the sun 
shone upon the blue sea, and here and there we passed 
Japanese junks with their lateen sails spread to the 
breeze. Then far to the east the truncated cone of 
the sacred mountain Fuji appeared. At first it was 
but a dim outline not larger than a haycock rising 
out of the sea. As we approached it grew larger and 
larger, and soon we could see the mountain glistening 
in the sun, its cone covered with snow, clear and well 
defined, symmetrical and beautiful. This was the 
picture that was now to greet us everywhere, in land- 
scape, on screens and fans, lacquered bowls and em- 
broideries, at once the emblem of the Japanese pas- 
sion for beauty, her art and her religion. 

Of course on landing everything seemed strange 
and unfamiliar. It was indeed the land of topsyturvy- 
dom, as it has so often been called. 

Their way of living, habits and customs, thought 
and language, all seemed the opposite of our own. 
The main entrances to the houses are from the rear. 
They build the roof of their house on the ground first, 
then raise it and build under it. The carpenter draws 
his plane toward him instead of pushing it from him as 
ours does. The farmer backs his horse into his stall, 
making the horse face out. The housewife dusts be- 
fore she sweeps. The blacksmith sits on the floor 
when he works at his anvil. Their books begin where 
ours end, thelines go up and down instead of across 
the page. Vehicles turn to the left instead of to the 
right. The people do not use chairs, but sit on the 
floor on mats. They have no bedsteads, but sleep on 
the floor. They have very little furniture, have no 
tables but use trays. Indeed, the life of the people 
thirty years ago was very simple and admirable in 
many respects. 

For the first year or two my chief business was to 
study the language, but I was soon led into teaching, 
preaching and doing the work which pressed upon the 
Mission, rather inadequately manned. I spent five 
hours a day on the language, three hours in the 
morning with one Japanese teacher and two hours in 
the afternoon with another. Eager to get ahead, I 
moved into a Japanese boarding house and lived with 
the students, hearing for days at a time only Japanese 
spoken. Shall I ever forget the awful grind! If their 


customs and mode of life are the opposite of our own, 
their language is worse—for every sentence is the 
antithesis of ourown. One must learn to think back- 
wards and turn many intellectual somersaults, if he 
would express himself in Japanese. It is no wonder 
that so many missionaries under the strain of listening 
to and trying to speak the language in addition to 
teaching, preaching and living in a trying climate, 
break down in health and have to return to recuperate. 

At this time we had a theological school with some 
sixteen or eighteen students, and: much of the time of 
the missionaries was taken up with teaching. We had 
begun publishing, too, a Universalist magazine which 
we circulated all over the empire. We had many 
Universalist tracts translated, and these were all 
advertised in various papers published in different 
cities. We found it wise to charge a nominal sum for 
these, for what inquirers paid for they prized more 
highly and read more diligently. 

From the very start the work of our church has 
been to broadcast Universalist ideals and principles 
beyond the bounds of .our outposts, schools and 
churches. It is not enough to be evangelists and to 
build up an organized church. We must ever bear in 
mind that the leaven of Universalism must permeate 
the social and national life of the empire. Universal- 
ists must contribute more than a local organized in- 
fluence measured by a limited number of adherents to 
our communion. Our ideas and influence must know 
no limits, and our gospel of the love of God must 
know no bounds. 

I have often been asked if we are making many 
converts, and how many adherents or church mem- 
bers we can count. The same question is often asked 
with regard to our church in America. And the answer 
must, in the main, be the same as to both the Japanese 
Church and the American Church. We can not 
measure our strength by counting noses. Just as in 
America our influence extends far beyond our cor- 
porate borders, so in Japan are Universalist prin- 
ciples and doctrines permeating Japanese life and 
thought beyond our denominational bounds. 

During the heated term when cholera and that 
awful scourge of dysentery often visit the great cities, 
the missionaries left Tokyo and went to any one of the 
several resorts—to Nikko with its temples and nat- 
ural beauty, to Hakone Lake with its erystal waters 
and its surrounding mountains, or to Karuizawa with 
its high plains and towering peaks. There we found ~ 
bracing air and pleasant pastimes and companionship. 

~ One summer I rented a cottage at Hakone Lake. 
The village is one long street of rice-straw thatched 
houses. My cottage was a very pretty one of Japanese 
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-style and with three or four rooms besides the servants’ 

quarters. The veranda or rear of the house looked 
out upon the lake, and the view of the surrounding 
mountains was superb. I rowed on the lake, swam 
in its crystal waters, took walks over its mountains, 
read a good deal and worked on the language. 

One of my diversions was mingling with the 
Japanese country folk. It was always interesting to 
get their point of view and to observe their customs. 

The Japanese bathe very often in very hot water, 
and the more pretentious houses have a wooden tub 
for the family. The water is heated by a charcoal fire 
made in a copper pipe at one end of the tub. Besides 
these family baths, there are large public bath-tubs 
which accommodate from one to four hundred. The 
bath in the house is used by the whole family. The 
father and head of the house goes into the hot bath 
first, then other male members of the family, and 
finally the mother and daughters, all using the same 
water, kept at about 110 degrees of heat. No soap 
is used, or if so it is used before entering the hot bath. 
The theory is that if one is thoroughly clean when he 
enters, the same water is suitable for many to bathe 
in, so long asitis kept hot. One bath-tub in this village 
near my house stood on the front porch, and one by 
one the whole family, from the father down, enjoyed 
their hot bath in plain view of all the passers-by, no 
one thinking it in the least strange or unusual. 

If they go to the public bath down at the other 
end of the street they undress and go into the large 
vats of hot water prepared for the public. The women 
go in at one side and the men at the other, a screen 
being built midway of the bath. Naturally when they 
come out their blood is somewhat heated, and I have 
seen a man, after his bath, pick up all his clothes and 
carry them under his arm, while he stalked stark 
naked down the whole length of the street. No one 
noted in this anything unusual. In many of these 
customs, their very freedom from self-consciousness 
renders them innocent of immodesty. 

The summer was the time for climbing the moun- 
tains and tramps by the sea. I made one notable 
trip during my last summer in Japan. I had always 
wanted to make the ascent of Fujiyama, Japan’s 
sacred mountain. 

My room where I first located in Tokyo looked out 
upon Fuji, some thirty or forty miles away. Often on 
rising in the morning, I would see the cone of this ex- 
tinct voleano glistening in the sun. In winter the 
mountain was white with snow and gleamed inthe 
white light like crystal, reflecting the sun’s pure rays. 
Fuji rises 12,365 feet directly from the level of the 
sea. From the rim of the ocean it begins its gradual 
curve that ends at the extinct crater at the top. July 
and August are the only months that the ascent is 
feasible. 

With a party of some six or seven—three or four 
American missionaries and two or three Englishmen— 
we started. At two o’clock in the morning we mounted 
our horses and rode until after dawn as far as it was 
wise to take the horses up the steep ascent. The foot 
path led up by eight or nine stations along the way. 
These stations or huts were very crude, but offered a 
chance to sit down and rest and drink the tea every- 
where so common in Japan. We had guides to carry 


what luggage we had, and we made our way slowly 
through the disintegrated scoria or lava. 

From the third or fourth station, where we left 
our horses and started to walk, it seemed but a short 
distance to the summit. Sometimes as the clouds 
moved off from the crater’s rim, it appeared to be 
but a stone’s throw above us and yet,so slowly did we 


‘ascend that it was five o’clock in the afternoon before 


we reached the little stone hut at the top. From the 
last station to the summit was but a short distance, 
but it seemed well nigh perpendicular, and the path- 
way was strewn w th huge chunks of lava. Besides, . 
the air at that height was so rare that we could take 
only a few steps at a time. We would take perhaps 
five or six steps, and then lie prone upon the side of 
the volcano, gasping for breath. One of our party had 
to turn back, others had the nosebleed, and all of us 
had to strain every nerve to the uttermost. It took 
an hour to make the few yards between the last sta- 
tion and the top. Just as we reached the summit, 
the clouds rolled away from the peak and we had a 
view such as few who climb Fuji ever get—at our 
feet the blue sea, in the west the setting sun, and all 
Japan spread out before us. 

From the stone hut where we were to stay for 
the night, and which was held down by great rocks 
placed on the roof, a path led away around the ex- 
tinct crater. To walk around the crater was in our 
plan, for there were wonderful views to be had, 
curious formations to examine and sights of the closed 
crater. But most of our party were too exhausted to 
make further exertion, and we left it until the morning. 
We ate our supper and went to bed. We lay on the 
floor with a futon or thick quilt under us and one to 
cover us. We slept with our clothes on, only remov- 
ing our shoes. The atmosphere was so rare that I 
found it difficult to sleep, and seemed to get little rest 
through the night. To add to the difficulty, a tre- 
mendous gale began to blow and there was little sleep 
for any of us. When we arose the storm was still 
fierce, and we could not take the walk around the 
crater, nor were we allowed outside the hut. I did 
thrust my head out of the door and the wind took my 
cap. The last I saw of it, it was soaring off towards the 
sea, miles away. 

At ten o’clock the wind moderated and we were 
permitted to prepare for the descent. We had walked 
some ten hours in making the ascent, but it was a 
very different proposition going down, as it took us 
but two hours. The steep decline was covered with 
a foot or more of loose disintegrated lava, and we 
would let ourselves go, taking great strides and sink- 
ing our feet into the soft scoria nearly a foot at each 
step. The deep lava held us back sufficiently so as - 
to make a rapid gait easy, and we arrived at the base 
in a short time and with little exertion. The path- 
way pursued on the upward way was very different ° 
from the one by which we descended, but both paths — 
were strewn with cast-off straw sandals which the 
Japanese pilgrims use and which foreigners often put 
on over their shoes, as we did. This makes walking 
much easier. 

This trip up Fuji was a memorable one, and would 
I think make me eligible for membership in the 
Appalachian Club. 
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Notes on Near East Relief 


AMERICA AT ITS BEST 
George E. Huntley 

HE title is borrowed from Ambassador Henry 

Morganthau, who used the words in address- 

ing the men and women who gathered in 
New York recently to discuss the final prob- 
lems and activities of the Near East Relief. He applied 
the term first to the assembly itself, composed as it 
was of national leaders in journalism, business, social 
life, church life, welfare service and philanthropy, 
and he used it secondly to characterize the whole 
movement for salvaging the life of the Near East, a 
movement believed to have been the greatest mani- 
festation of practical brotherhood in the history of 
the world. 

The meeting was held in the small ball-room of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania (freely offered by Mr. Stat- 
ler), while the large ball room adjacent was occupied 
by the New York Plattdentscher Schwzenen Corpora- 
tion. Two hundred men and women, undoubtedly 
the busiest in the nation, settled to hard work in the 
forenoon and persisted until after eleven o’clock in the 
evening. They must have considered the meeting 
important. 

A resume of the whole work of the Near East 
from its inception was given by the President, Dr. 
James L. Barton, the General Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Vickrey, and others. It was shown that the organiza- 
tion, beginning with the expectation of spending only 
a single hundred thousand dollars, had disbursed 
over a hundred million dollars, being the means of 
saving from a million and a half to three million lives. 
High tribute was paid to the workers on both sides of 
the water, those carrying on the trying task of secur- 
ing funds through a long series of years and those 
going over-seas, at every risk and every sacrifice, to 
feed, nurse and educate the victims of a supreme 
tragedy. 

Directors of relief work in the various areas now 
being served gave detailed accounts of the present 
situation and clearly stated the work that is yet to be 
done. 

It was explained that, while the majority of the 
orphans had now come to years of self-support or 
had been placed in satisfactory homes, about thirty 
thousand were still in the care of the Near East, and 
that to carry all the dependent children to an age 
when they could safely and honorably be discharged 
would equal something over twenty-eight thousand 
orphanage years. The cost of finishing the work in a 
way satisfactory to American donors was estimated 
at six million dollars. 

The principal task of the New York conference 
was to decide upon plans for the future. Should the 
work be carried on indefinitely, with repeated ap- 
peals, each yielding less than its predecessor? Should 
all responsibility be disregarded and the needing 
children be abandoned to cruel fate? Negative 
answers were given to both questions. Another sug- 
gestion was to conduct one more campaign for funds 
to raise at once the entire six million dollars and to be 
finished if possible in eighteen months. After care- 


ful deliberation this third plan seemed feasible and 
desirable and it was given unanimous approval. 

This means that there will be launched a great 
enterprise to secure from individuals, schools, lodges, 
churches, church schools and other givers an amount 
of money about twice as large as the recent annual 
receipts of the Near East. It is felt that American 
people, having given so generously and so persistently, 
will not fail in this effort to bring their great philan- 
thropy to a happy and appropriate conclusion. 

At any rate every attendant prophesied the par- 
ticipation of the group that he represented. Asked 
for a public statement regarding the Universalist 
attitude, the present writer, while not authorized to 
make any promises, said, ‘‘We believe in the doctrine 
of the perseverance of the saints—and we believe that 
we are saints.” 

Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New York 
Times, declared that he had attended Near East 
conferences beyond number, but that this one, for 
vision, consecration and determination, was by far 
the best in his experience. It is evident that the 
American people will be faithful ‘unto the end.”’ 


* * 


THE BOSTON REGIONAL MEETING 
Charles Conklin 


0 many of our people in parishes and Sunday 
schools have participated in the noble work 
of the Near East Relief, that they will be 

Dd interested in the outcome of the regional 
meeting of the organization at the University Club 
in Boston, Monday noon, Jan. 9. At the banquet the 

following Universalists were present: the Rev. C. H. 

Emmons, regional director for New England; Miss 

Mary Slaughter, representing Dr. Huntley; the Rev. 

Isabella Macduff, the Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, Miss 

Beulah Cone, the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., and 

Mrs. Stillings of Grace Church, Lowell. 

At the table Dr. Wm. Harman van Allen of the 
Church of the Advent said grace. The following 
speakers, foremost in the work of the Near East, then 
reviewed the work of this great philanthropy from its 
beginning, gave an account of its present status and 
outlined the plan for a closing canvass to be made 
this year to complete the ideals and obligations to 
which the organization was and now is committed: 
Mr. Barclay Acheson, Director-General of Overseas 
Operations; Mr. C. V. Vickrey, General Secretary; 
Dr. Wm. E. Doughty, National Field Administrator; 
Mr. Harold Jaquith, Director Greek Area Overseas, 
Chairman Big Gifts Committee; Dr. James E. Barton, 
American Board, Chairman National Board of 
Trustees; Hon. Augustus Loring, Chairman Massa- 
chusetts Committee; Dr. Wm. A. Bartlett, State 
Director Massachusetts. 

In brief the project was launched to raise $6,000,- 
000 in a winding up campaign and to proceed at once 
to the accomplishment of this big proposition. Our 
Universalist ; people have made a wonderful response 
to these appeals in the past and will “‘come behind i in 
no gift,” when the present canvass is made. - 
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The Best Defense 


Herbert E. Benton 


=a) WAS much interested in an address given in the 
a1 West Somerville, Mass., Universalist church 
on Dec. 16 by Mrs. Stephen P. Hurd, Vice- 
Regent of the Massachusetts D. A. R. Ap- 
Serentiy Mrs. Hurd is throwing herself wholeheart- 
edly into a campaign to secure adequate defense of 
our country against all its foes. While her entire ad- 
dress is evidently not quoted, it seems that we may 
fairly assume she is one of a very large group who 
fear two enemies. 

(1) Communism. A force which is disintegrating 
and destroying our institutions by working insidiously 
from within; a force originating in Russia, which 
country is in large degree financing operations here. 

(2) Other nations, which may for some reason 
sometime seek to attack us and against whom we 
must be prepared. 

With reference to the first enemy—communism. 

Those who are attacking this foe are very largely 
hitting a man of straw, for the amount of communism 
in this country is negligible. Communism flourishes 
only where there are rank injustice, dire poverty 
and economic distress. 

The best defense against it is not repression or 
suspecting its presence among those who themselves 
have no sympathy with it (I am thinking of the rather 
amusing classifications which include some of our 
noted and patriotic men and women), but to ag- 
gressively combat its causes, to turn injustice into 
good will and fair treatment through steady employ- 
ment at good wages under good conditions—through 
improvement in housing and social environment, and 
thus to eliminate much of the poverty and misery. 

To allow the fear of communism to paralyze the 
activities of those who believe in peace is tragedy in 
the extreme. 

Against the other enemy, possible foes, we are 
urged to adopt a policy of military preparedness. 
With Mrs. Hurd, the proponents of this policy declare 
we must have peace but we must also prepare for 
eventualities; we must have an adequate army and 
navy. Mrs. Hurd refers to wide-spread confusion 
in thinking. There is certainly such confusion. Is it 
possible to see straight here? 

Many declare and some swallow the dogma as 
Christians have always swallowed dogmas from time 
immemorial without question—that preparedness 
will prevent war. Preparedness has never prevented 
war and never will. Preparedness will postpone war 
until the other side feels that it, too, is strong enough 
to take the chance. 

The more we prepare, the farther into the future 
the fateful day may be thrust, but come it will, and 
when it comes the rending, tearing, wrecking force of 
it will be in proportion to the preparations we have 
made. A thousand-pound explosive bomb will work 
more damage than an old-fashioned musket. 

No, preparedness will not prevent war; it will 
actually cguse war sooner or later. Therefore, we 
have this strange paradox. The advocates of pre- 
paredness say we must have peace, and forsooth they 


propose to secure it by following the methods which 
assure war. In other words, they believe in peace as 
necessary and they are trying to get it by means that 
destroy it. . 

Some of our military leaders are seeing more 
clearly, and are now proclaiming that we must havea 
large military establishment not to prevent war but 
to prevent defeat in war. 

Of what real value is even this desired end? Mrs. 
Hurd herself seems to admit that war will destroy 
civilization. There comes a point beyond which the 
strongest constitution will not rally from a debauch. 
War is a debauch—a prodigal waste of material and 
human resources. It is such a drain upon the physical 
and spiritual nature that sometime our social or- 
ganism will collapse and our present civilization will 
dissolve. This is no idle dream. It is not the phan- 
tasm of emotionalism. It is the sober conclusion of 
the economic and scientific expert. 

We come to this then—that preparedness is not 
a defense against war, it is not even a defense against 
defeat in war, for the last war showed that the vic- 
torious nations which really bore the brunt of the 
conflict suffered well-nigh as direfully as the victims 
themselves. That is, war defeats victors and van- 
quished alike. 

What is the sure and best defense for any and 
every nation? There is a saying in military strategy 
that the best defensive move is offensive, to destroy 
all possible enemies at once. How is that to be done? 
By launching a military attack now, catching other 
nations unaware? Surely such is absolutely incon- 
ceivable! 

The answer is by launching now a good will cam- 
paign directed toward all nations and peoples. A 
vivid illustration of the effectiveness of this method is 
close at hand! 

A year ago, a war with Mexico was a very close 
possibility, but the picture has entirely changed; and 
the reason? We have had three ambassadors of good 
will in’ Mexico—Dwight L. Morrow, Will Rogers and 
our famous Charles Lindbergh. Aggressive friendli- 
ness has proved the best defense against war, chang- 
ing possible enemies into friends. 

I am reminded of a story of a king who wished to 
conduct a campaign against a redoubtable foe. ‘‘Fol- 
low me,”’ he said, ‘‘and we will destroy our enemies.” 
With visions of loot dazzling their eyes his soldiers 
rallied about him. The two armies were drawn up 
facing each other, ready for the fray. The king sent 
an ambassador to the leader of his foe and asked for 
a conference. They met, found it was very easy to 
adjust their differences and the attack was indefinitely 
postponed. The king’s soldiers were rather vexed as 
they saw those visions of loot fade into thin air, and 
they protested, saying to him: “We thought you 
were to lead us to destroy our enemies.”’ Back came 
the reply of the king: ‘““Have I not done so? Behold, 
I have turned them into friends!” 

We believe that such aggressive good will is the 
best means to destroy all enemies. 


Surely it has worked in the case of our relations 
with Canada. We have been defended against war 
with our neighbors for over one hundred years because 
of the aggressive friendliness between the representa- 
tives of the United States and of Great Britain in 
1812. 

Following this method sincerely, we shall find the 
way to make peace permanent. 

Disputes between nations will arise. There must 
be some method of deciding them. Surely they may 
be settled in every case without resorting to arms. 
That nations may, if they wish, outlaw war as an 
instrument of national policy and set up tribunals to 
adjudicate disputes is no longer an academic theory. 
It has been tested, tried and proved. All that is 
needed is to do habitually what we have done occa- 
sionally. 

Let us destroy our enemies not by enlarging 
our military establishments but by turning them into 
friends through the methods of good will. 

Mrs. Hurd speaks of ‘“‘the one great standard of 
religious living, which is the life of Jesus Christ.” 
Would that we might read that again and search its 
implications. If Jesus sets the standard for us, how 
can we justify war? Can any one visualize Jesus 
wearing a uniform, or thrusting a bayonet through the 
body of a human being, or dropping a bomb of 
poisonous gas upon defenseless women and children? 
If we can ever accept or appeal to war, we must 
part company with Jesus. We can not follow him 
and even prepare to kill. 

Read an article in a recent number of the Christian 
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Century by Harry Emerson Fosdick under the head- 
ing of ““What the War Did to My Mind.” 

We all know much of our Christianity went by 
the board during the last war. The old Psalms of 
hate were revived in our hearts. We hated our 
enemies. Otherwise we could not have fought them 
so enthusiastically. 

Therefore, an aggressive campaign of good will 
is demanded on two counts. First, the most intelli- 
gent patriotism requires it; second, sincere Christian- 
ity ineluctably demands it. 

To those who, with the very best intentions, are 
urging the policy of forceful repression of a largely 
imaginary Bolshevistic bogey and who are also seeking 
a greatly enlarged military establishment, I would 
dedicate this inadequate plea for a policy of the Best 
Defense. 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 
Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path; 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran; 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man.” 


A Great Book 


Libbie Miller Travers 


rat p) HAT is a prophet? Is he not a man who, 
| surrounded by dissension and turmoil, 
| stubborn adherence to old ideas in opposi- 

DOE tion to newly discovered and sometimes 
perplexing truth, has vision and magnificence of soul 
to rise above the surrounding clamor, and, from the 
mountain-top of God-consciousness, to lift a little 
higher the standard of righteousness and godliness 
in the world? 

Such a man is Michael Pupin, scientist, inventor, 
author, lecturer, professor of electrical science in 
Columbia University. 

His first popularly known book, “From Immi- 
grant to Inventor,’ not only told a simple and beautiful 
story of the development of scientific research, but 
it was autobiographical, and exalted America by 
showing the unprecedented opportunity for advance- 
ment offered here to a penniless Serbian lad coming, 
as he did, at the age of fourteen to seek an education 
and a life work in the land of his adoption. 

Now comes fresh from the publisher a second 
volume, similar to the first in that the background is 
again the marvelous achievements of the physical 
and electrical sciences, but with a purpose immeasur- 
ably transcending that of the former book. The 
title is “The New Reformation,” with a sub-phrase 
that is illuminating—‘From Physical to Spiritual 
Realities.” 


The book is little less than sublime. To me it 
seems an epoch-making thing. The author’s tracing 
of the age-long contest between ‘Authority’? and 
“Individualism” in the search for truth, is without 
prejudice or venom, and is so convincingly sincere 
that no reader could cherish resentment or refuse 
credence. 

Here is beautiful unfolding of truth. 

First—from physical realities, concerned with the 
material world which can be seen, heard, felt. 

Second—through electrical realities, concerned 
with the ultra-material world of electricity which we 
can not see, hear, feel or otherwise discern by the 
senses, but can know only by phenomena, manifesta- 
tion. 

Third—to spiritual realities, concerned with the 
ultra-material world of the soul which we also .can 
not see, touch, hear, but of which we are just as 
conscious through phenomena, manifestation, as we 
are of the world of electricity. 

This is the skeleton of the book, but it is clothed, 
filled in, illuminated, by Dr. Pupin’s application of 
the scientific method of inquiry by experiment, ob- 
servation, calculation, which he predicts will even- 
tually be applied to the realities of the soul as well 
as to physical and electrical realities. 

One of the very admirable phases of the book 
is the simplicity and force with which the author 
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leads the reader to the conviction that it has been 
attitude of mind that has always retarded the progress 
of the search for truth. It was attitude of mind that 
rejected Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo. It was 
changed attitude of mind that a century later exalted 
and lionized Newton and accepted his laws as the 
foundation of physical dynamics. It has been at- 
titude of mind that blinded the uninitiated to electri- 
cal realities, .but the experiment and observation of 
every schoolboy with telephone and radio is rapidly 
changing that attitude, so that the new generation 
will learn to think in terms of the ultra-material of 
electricity. None the less will this middle ground 
bridge over the chasm between the physical and the 
spiritual until ultimately the human mind will learn 
to think in terms of the ultra-material of the soul as 
it has not, except in isolated instances, been hitherto 
able to do. 

Moreover, Dr. Pupin even commits himself in 
no uncertain terms to the supremacy of Christ as the 
great co-ordinator of social and spiritual forces. He 


says without qualification that in enunciating the - 


two great commandments, ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mind and 
with all thy soul,” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ Christ laid the foundation for Spiritual 
Dynamics, and that only as man’s attitude of mind 
is brought into accord with these commandments 
will order and system be possible in the social and 
spiritual realms. 

Nothing in the whole book is more graphic and 
inspiring than the author’s illustration of spiritual 
realities as exemplified in his own life and thinking. 
Every soul that values religion and spirituality will 
listen with gratitude and joy to this new voice at the 


court of scientific inquiry. 
* * * 


THE INSTALLATION OF MR. POTTER 
Thomas Edward Potterton 


A Sunday (Jan. 15) of rare beauty, the glorious Church of 
the Divine Paternity thronged with people, a procession of 
twenty-five ministers wearing their academic gowns, music of 
the highest order, addresses of wisdom and power, an atmosphere 
of unity and good-will, marked the installation of the Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter as minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Mr. Potter is the ninth minister of the church. 
In the first ten years of its history four ministers served: William 
Whittaker, I. D. Willamson, Moses Ballou and Thomas L. 
Harris. In 1848 came the peerless Chapin, who for thirty-two 
years was New York’s great preacher. 

Dr. Eaton, popular and beloved, was pastor for twenty- 
one years. Dr. Hall, keen of intellect, eloquent in speech and 
one of Nature’s noblemen, followed with a pastorate of seventeen 
years. Then came the gentle mystic and gracious ministering 
spirit, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, for six years of music, beauty 
and the elevation of the spiritual. Now the church has a dynamic 
progressive, an outspoken liberal, for minister in the person of 
Mr. Potter. More than a thousand men and.women were in the 
cathedral church, when the great organ announced the proces- 
sion of twenty-five ministers, Universalists and Unitarians, with 
one exception, down the center aisle to seats in the chancel. 

The Scripture Lesson was read by Dr. Stuart Tyson, who 
made a picturesque figure in his rich red Oxford gown. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick gave the charge to the people. 
He pleaded the right to be non-conventional, as a picture was 
drawn of the reasonable revolt in and against the church. Men 
and women were “revolting from’—that is certain—but “‘re- 
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volting to” is a question. It is a poor trade to change from or- 
thodoxy to indifferentism. Liberalism must be definite, posi- 
tive, aggressive, militant, forever true. 

Dr. Hall delivered the charge to the minister. In a vivid 
word-picture there was portrayed the change wrought in twenty- 
five years. Years ago there were homes and home life, now we 
have autos, movies, apartments and boarding houses. A child 
is a curiosity; a baby contraband goods. In the moral loss, and 
crime-laden world, the church is needed. Get‘the people—to hear 
—to go away to put in operation your plans. Let the ministry 
be marked by wisdom, fidelity, courage. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams delivered impressively the welcome to 
the denomination. Referring to the Potter of another century— 
the Thomas Potter we honor—and then recognizing the Potter 
of to-day, he spoke of “‘the flavor of sentiment.’’ The welcome 
accorded Mr. Potter was ‘for what you are, physically, in- 
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CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


tellectually and spiritually strong;’’ a welcome for ‘‘what we are, 
the greatest faith of Christendom, in the line of apostolic suc- 
cession;” a welcome “because of this church,” with its noble 
ministry, devoted laity and mighty achievements. 

Dr. George F. Patterson of the Unitarians spoke on “‘The 
Liberal Fellowship.”” He declared that Universalists and Uni- ~ 
tarians were so close to one another that “we are suspicious.” 
The Unitarians may be suffering from ‘‘an enlarged head,’’ the 
Universalists from “an enlarged heart.’’ The cure is to have 
the religion of the head and heart, to love people. 

Mr. C. Neal Barney of the board of trustees welcomed the 
new pastor to the confidence and affection of the people, and 
pledged co-operation. 

The prayer of installation was offered by Dr. Thomas 
Edward Potterton. 

Mr. Potter thanked the ministers and laity for their pres- 
ence, pronounced the benediction and received the greetings of 
hundreds of friends. The day was marked by cordial unity and 
complete good will, and the new pastorate commences with 
the abundant prophecy of large and enduring success. <A special 
tribute was worthily won by the organist, Mr. Andrews, and 
the great guartette. Thus begins a new day in Divine Paternity. 
history. 
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SEX PROBLEMS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 
Thomas W. Galloway 


Because the universal and powerful sex impulses are open 
to excesses and perversions, there has been a general policy of 
repressive teaching, of negative exhortation, and of avoidance of 
the subject. Growing out of this general reticence of adults, the 
whole subject has taken on a quality of vulgarity which works 
out in the individual either as prudery or prurience. 

This attitude prevents an open and candid use of the sex 
factors in life for the constructive culture of character. Adults 
are embarrassed and restrained, and we pass on to our children 
our own emotional complexes by our silence and our evasions. 
The vulgar and the designing have no such scruples. The total 
result is that the child gets a sex education; but it is almost uni- 
formly perverse and degrading to character. 

When the attitude of the well-meaning person is such as is 
described above, those who are both ignorant and sordid put 
these narrowed and grosser aspects of sex to perverse and self- 
ish uses. This attitude is made the basis of the claim for the 
“‘double sex standard’”’ with allits peculiar ramifications. There 
is no scientific support for the idea. The attitude none the less 
offers a definite group of problems to the educator. 

Again: many people regard sex as a means of personal gain, 
lending i self to commercial uses. This gives rise to many acute 
problems. It shows itself most grossly in commercialized pros- 
titution. This commercial exploitation of sex is seen also in much 
of our modern fiction and other literature, in art and music, in 
erotic drama, in the movies, and in many forms of recreation and 
amusement. No doubt sex is an entirely legitimate part of the 
field of these arts and social relations. But the fact that these 
uses are commercialized and treated narrowly insures that they 
can not be socially wholesome. These appeals are often made 
with definite purpose of increasing the lure of sex and its grosser 
expressions. 

The problem of using the sex factors for positive education 
is among the most delicate and difficult which confront society. 
We have treated the subject repressively so long that it is very 
difficult to consent to use it constructively. In this connection 
two or three suggestions are offered. 

There is a tendency to limit the idea of education and of educa- 
bility. Both scientists and teachers of morals and religion are 
predisposed to the notion that “education” is primarily a matter 
of facts, of acquiring information, of gaining power in reasoning. 
The scientist thinks so because to him these are the only things 
thatcount. Religious teachers want tolimit education to informa- 
tion in order to leave more scope for “something else”’ which they 
do not regard as education. The religious teacher is right’ in 

- holding that scientific facts and rational processes are not enough. 
Humanity has never been guided or controlled merely by knowl- 
edge and reason. Emotional elements will always enter largely 
into and even dominate conduct and character. But the religious 
teacher is wrong in thinking that heart and desire and conscience 
are not just as natural and as really capable of education and 


*The Commission on Christian Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches has secured from the American Social Hy- 
giene Association a series of popular articles on the problems 
involved in sex education, Prof. Luther A. Weigle, chairman of 
the commission, and Benjamin S. Winchester, executive secretary, 
have just released these articles for use by the religious papers 
fortnightly, one in each denomination. This article by Dr. 
Galloway, assistant director, Department of Educational Meas- 
ures, American Social Hygiene Association, is the first. The 
second, on ‘“‘Sex Problems and Religious Education,” and the 
third, on “Sex Education in Home and School,” are by Dr. Gal- 
loway, and the fourth, “Training for Parenthood,” is by Newell 
W. Edson, assistant chairman, American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. 

The Christian Leader will publish two of these articles. We 
believe that our readers will approve of our opening our columns 
to a discussion of this important matter.—Hditor. 
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training as is the intelligence. We can not separate either the 
knowledge, the emotions, the conduct, or the habits from the 
others or from the education of character as a whole—this in- 
cludes them all. 

The methods which adults use, or may use, in meeting the 
sex-impulses and in guiding the sex developments of youth vary 
widely. Four types may be selected to illustrate their range: 

1. The policy of leaving youth to his own resources. This: 
neglect is based on the theory of “wild oats.” The idea is that 
youth learns most surely what to follow and what to avoid by ex- 
perience. It implies that the individual will be able to use ex-. 
perience for guidance of conduct and building of character. Ex- 
perience is an effective teacher, but the school of unguided ex- 
perience is the most expensive. Few of those who matriculate 
ever win the degree! The race got its standards by experience, 
but life is too short for the individual to succeed by making all 
the mistakes the race has made about sex or any other vital 
concern. The whole progress of humanity and its hope for the 
future lies in making available to youth some considerable part 
of what the universe has revealed to the race. 

2. The opposite policy of repressing the impulses and nature of 
youth. Imposing the views of the mature upon the unfolding: 
lives of the young seems to promise quick results. To establish 
traditions and standards and to impose these by authority, with 
no respect to the personality of the young, has been a common: 
teaching method in the home, the church, and the state. Recent 
researches have shown how ineffectual this method is. 

The most vital question is this: How can the experiences of 
the past be brought to the youth in such a way as to get them so 
considered and utilized by him as not to repress and distort his. 
personality but rather ensure his normal, full development? 

3. The method of substitution. It is possible to supply the 
young with such attractive interests, outlooks, tasks and duties. 
as to enlist much of their energy, time, and enthusiasm. Insome. 
degree we can substitute one class of motives, urges and affec- 
tions for another class. In respect of sex, we may substitute 
play, hobbies, reading, study and the like. This can be used 
constructively to tide over critical points, to enlarge the whole- 
some interests, contacts and habits of life. But it can not perma-— 
nently displace so powerful an impulse as that of sex; and it. 
has the weakness of dodging the mainissue. It does not actually 
train the sex impulses, and attitudes, nor use them constructively 
for character. The very best it can do is more or less to displace: 
sex expression temporarily. 

4. The method of combination and refinement. We need to. 
modify, mould, guide, and assimilate the sex impulses them-. 
selves. In the first place, the sex impulses are themselves very 
rich and varied, ranging from the most selfish physical and 
animal form to very high emotional, social and esthetic phases; 
secondly, the sex interests combine in the most intimate way 
with other powerful impulses and motives which are not them-- 
selves sexual at all. For example, sex is closely connected emo-- 
tionally with the play instinct, with love of nature, with the- 
esthetic sense, with other social longings, and with religion. 

Because of the rich range of pleasure-giving sex experiences 
from the merely animal to the most psychical and spiritual, it 
becomes possible to educate, refine and sublimate the sex im- 
pulse itself by introducing, interpreting, and making available 
(in anticipation) the beautiful meaning of the higher phases and 
returns of love (which is psychical) as a ground for controlling 
lust (which is physical). This is not a subterfuge nor an artificial 
substitution; it is a refinement of personality by building a taste 
for the more permanent and higher values of sex to hold in check 
and guide from within the more transient and gross. 

Because sex emotions are so closely tied up with beauty, 
social sense, and religion, all these vital human interests may be 
definitely combined with the higher meanings of sex to the great 
enrichment of both. Under what possible influence could the: 
sex-social phases of development in later adolescence unfold more 
happily than in the presence of the religious motive? 

In applying these methods we are not suppressing the sex. 
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motive by something else. We are enriching the conception of 
sex and life by giving a whole view rather than a partial view. 
The only way to make the crasser rewards of sex seem cheap is 
to reveal convincingly the higher rewards, which do not come 
through the selfish lusts of the moment. 

The sex impulses can not be repressed through religious 
motives any more safely than by any other form of authority, 
but the understanding religious teacher is in a favorable position 
to apply the methods of combination and sublimation to this 


most complex task. 
* * * 


JOSEPH B. HORTON 


“There is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel.”’ 
In the passing of Joseph B. Horton the Universalist Church 
loses one of its most loyal supporters and one of its real leaders. 
Many have done more for the church financially, many have 
made themselves more widely known. But few have served so 
efficiently in so many ways, and fewer still have so finely demon- 
strated the high qualities of manhood which our faith sets itself 
to produce. FY 

His uncompromising honesty and sound judgment, his un- 
failing courtesy and genuine kindliness, made him by right of 
fitness and by general consent a leader among his fellows. His 
desire to serve, his painstaking fidelity to, whatever he under- 
took, and his selfless loyalty caused him to be sought for posi- 
tions of trust. For years he was treasurer of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and longer still treasurer of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union; he had been president of the Universalist 
Club, and at the time of his death was clerk of the Bethany Union. 
For thirty-six years he was a member of Grove Hall Church, 
for twenty-two years deacon, and for long periods trustee and 
moderator. He had also been superintendent of the Sunday 
school and president of the Quota Club. And always a constant 
attendant and generous contributor. It was he who was always 
in the vestibule on Sunday morning with a cheery greeting for all 
comers; it was he who conducted the candidates for church- 
membership to the altar and led the procession of children to the 
baptismal font; it was he who presided with poise and compe- 
tence at parish meetings, trustees meetings, fellowship meetings. 
And he it was to whom every one turned for counsel, encourage- 
ment and support—and never in vain. To his wise guidance 
and devoted leadership Grove Hall owes much, and the loyalty 
of Grove Hall to,the larger interests and enterprises of Universal- 
ism has been largely inspired by his encouragement and ex- 
ample. 

Born in Reading, Massachusetts, September 9, 1851, he 
went as a young man to Boston and entered the shoe business, 
becoming a member of the well-known Tuttle firm. The exigen- 
cies of business brought reverses which swept away his modest 
fortune and his position. He took his loss man fashion, started 
anew, and retrieved a situation which to most men would have 
spel ec defeat. Up to the time of his last illness he was a trusted 
and beloved employee of the Franklin Savings Bank. 

His first wife was Imogene Huse of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, who died in 1906. He afterward married Miss Gertrude 
Morey of Providence, Rhode Island, who survives him. He is 
also survived by a son, Loring, of California, and a daughter, 
Gladys, whose home was with him. Two other children died in 
childhood. A sister is living in Lynn. 

In the early spring of last year Mr. Horton’s health began to 
fail. For months he endured weakness and discomfort with an 
uncomplaining patience and a cheery optimism which were the 
admiration of his friends. In the fall he rallied and was at church 
again for a few Sundays, and we all took heart. But his malady 
was unrelenting, and after more months of slow decline and weary 
waiting, he was granted a merciful release January 9. 

Funeral services were at Grove Hall Church Wednesday, 
the 11th. Dr. Bissell was in charge. Besides large numbers of 
his own church, representatives were present from the Franklin 
Savings Bank; the Universalist Club, the Sabbath School Union, 
and the.Bethany Union. Burial was in Manchester, N. H. 
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Among the memorials in the new National Memorial Church 
at Washington there is to be one in loving memory of Joseph B. 
Horton. No one more richly deserved it. But his real memorial 
is his church and the love of his friends. He was respected, ad- 
mired, beloved, by all who knew him. 

He was great because his desire was to serve. 

He was a leader of men because he was a follower of Christ. 


oy Gira TE 
ie 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Crosses at Belleau Wood 


I trod the peaceful fields of France and Flanders, and I be- 
held the red drops of blood that had been shed there grown up 
in Poppies. And I rubbed my eyes as I beheld the houses re- 
builded that had been cast down, and the fields tilled that had 
been plowed by shell, and marveled that man and nature should 
have wrought together to obliterate so swiftly the marks of the 
havock of war. And I said, I almost fear that it hath been Too 
Well Done. For in a generation what will there be save the 
Poppies, that are the blood of brave men crying out from the 
earth, to remind men of the sorrow and the shame of war? 

And one spake unto me slightingly, and said, Thou visitest 
those fields where the men of thine own country fought, but their 
coming was late and the area was small, and the spirit of the foe 
was already broken. 

And I said, Judging by the size of the Cemeteries, there re- 
mained some breaking to be done After they Arrived. For here 
in Belleau Wood are graves more than two thousand, each with 
its White Cross that telleth of a life that was given, and if I mis- 
take not there be more than Thirty Thousand such Crosses 
here beside many thousands beyond the sea. 

’ And he said, But our losses were hundreds of thousands. 

And I said, How many sons hadst thou in this fight? 

And he said, I had no son in it. 

And I said, Then talk not to me, for there be matters which 
I understand better than thou dost. It is not for thee to speak of 
those whose share in the struggle hath been small. Yea, and 
when I see what I have seen both in the war and now, I have very 
little patience with those who would make our small share in 
the struggle smaller than it really was. 

And he said, Thine is a boastful people. 

And I said, That is true. I might covet the modesty of 
those peoples who reprove us for our boastfulness if that were 
worth while. But I think we may leave that matter where it is. 
I would rather think of other and More Important Lessons to be 
learned from the Crosses at Belleau Wood and the Poppies that 
bear heavenward in rebuke of earth the blood-drops of all our boys. 
And he said, What are those lessons? 

And I said, Chiefly this, that it availeth little to ask whose 
are the larger cemeteries, but that it is well worth while to shout 
from every soldier’s grave in France and Flanders that War is 
stupid and wicked and !eaveth in its wake bitterness and hatred, 
and that it should be buried deeper than the deepest shell-hole 
along the Hindenberg Line. 

And he said, If war cometh again, will thy people come 
over and help us? 

And I said, Considering how much we have dist leased those 
whom we helped by coming Jate and leaving early and taking 
more than our share of the glory, I think it would be well, when 
Europe feeleth that she must have another War, that she should 
not permit us to enter it again, but that instead we be required 
to stay at home and attend to our own business. 


* * * 


ATTENTION SIR OLIVER LODGE 
The auto driven by the dead man, who was father to the 
lad injured, was completely demolished.—California paper. 
RESIDENTS FLEE FIRE IN CALVARY CEMETERY. 
—Scarehead in a San Francisco paper. 


It is said the dead man emerged from under cover and shot 
at the officers.—Virginia paper. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PREACHER TO PREACHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the passing of Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor emeri- 
tus of the Park Avenue Baptist Church of New York, religious 
Liberals have lost a brave and powerful leader. Some of us are 
particularly indebted to him as a master of homiletics. For 
several years his published sermons were carefully analyzed in 
the Canton Theological School, furnishing helpful examples of 
clear construction, consistent reasoning and magnetic illustra- 
tion. Undoubtedly they greatly influenced many of those who 
are now among our most efficient preachers. Dr. Woelfkin was 
a man who, without the advantage of a college education, rose, 
through patient industry, to a position of high honor and wide 
usefulness. 

George E. Huntley. 


* * 


A BAPTIST MINISTER WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the kindness of the editor I have had the Christian 
Leader for a year. I have just read the letter from the subscriber 
who is not renewing his subscription ‘‘for several reasons.” I 
wish to say that I am now subscribing on my own account “‘for 
several reasons.” Incidentally, I wonder how it feels to be so 
much of a Universalist that one is “proud to stand out.” My 
daughter, in high school, read this letter, and this was her com- 
ment: “‘Daddy, isn’t that something like being so much of a 
democrat that you don’t want to associate with anybody?” 
But of course she and I belong to the group of ‘‘so-called Chris- 
tians” who do not recognize liberals. 

What are my “several reasons?” First, I like the editor; I 
think he is ‘‘my kind.” I have never seen him, but I intend to 
seehimsometime. Second, I like the family flavor of the paper— 
it is just like home to see how frankly the readers tell the editor, 
and one another, what they think. Third, I have become so 
interested in what is going on among Universalists that I simply 
must seesome of these things through—the Washington Memorial, 
the Joint Statement, etc. Fourth (this reason applies not to the 
Leader alone), I like seeing how funny some people can be with- 
out knowing it. 

bsahgale& 


* * 


PERPLEXED BUT NOT CAST DOWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Second Universalist Society of Chicago, known as the 
Church of the Redeemer, in the seventy years of its history has 
met in four different buildings. 

Its present church was dedicated May 2, 1886, and seats 
about eight hundred people. Dr. Charles Conklin was its first 
pastor, from 1885 to 1890, and often he saw every seat occupied. 
Since Dr. Conklin’s ministry we have had a succession of very 
able ministers, who have done all that mortals can do. But all 
the tides of shifting population have been against us from Dr. 
Conklin’s day until now, and we have left only a little group of 
some fifty loyal, loving people, coming mostly from afar each Sun- 
day. The negroes have come to own the Presbyterian, the Metho- 
dist, the Episcopal, and to control the Christian Science churches 
around us. Whites moved out, and none moved in. 

Our local board is in close touch with the Illinois State 
Board, and both believed we must sell. A negro society made us 
an offer for the church, with the understanding that fifteen days 
after they made good financially, we should move out and they 
move in. On Jan. 6 they came forward with the cash, so Jan. 8 
was our last Sunday in the old place. We own a fine parsonage 
around the corner from the church, which is not included in the 
sale. 

We would like to do what the Church of Our Father in 
Brooklyn has done, and move from our too big and expensive 
church edifice to a meeting-house. But we are not so fortunate 


financially as that church is, and a central, convenient spot to 
which we might migrate is hard to find. But our affairs are 
in the best of hands, and we are all working, and waiting for 
light on our next step. Weare perplexed but not cast down. 
Lewis B. Fisher. 
* * 


SHALL WE LET M. R. SMOKE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Shall we let Maude Royden smoke? Your contributed 
editorial of Jan. 14 suggests the question, and my reply is an 
emphatic yes, but only so because I have no right to say no. 
Shall we let Maude Royden chew? Again I say yes, if that is or 
ever shali become her desire. d 

For fifteen years I used tobacco, and for forty years I have 
gotten along better without it. Why did I stop? Because I 
felt that I was setting a bad example, and because I thought 
the use of the weed was injuring my health. Why do I wish 
Miss Royden would rid herself of the habit? For the same 
reasons. Cigarette smoking is fearfully on the increase, par- 
ticularly among younger women, and for no other reason than 
that, as they say, “‘they all doit.’’ Why doso many young women 
whose cheeks bear the bloom of health deliberately disfigure 
themselves with powder, paint and lipsticks? ‘‘Oh,’’ they tell us, 
“they all do it.”’ But they don’t all doit. There are plenty of 
women both young and old who are not faddy, and who refuse 
to follow foolish leaders. 

If reliable and capable medical men can be believed, then 
cigarette smoking is a menace to health, an insidious and danger- 
ous evil, that should be conscientiously and persistently dis- 
couraged. As your contributing editor states, ““Maude Royden 
is one of the conspicuously Christian women of our day,” and 
the power of her example and influence is great. Cigarette 
smoking women will be proud to name her as one of their num- 
ber, and she will just as surely lose something of the respect 
of a noble company of mothers and daughters too, who religiously 
oppose the spread of the tobacco habit among their sex. I 
would not be so picayune as to deny platform or pulpit to any 
woman whose life and labor was being given to promote any 
worthy cause. Miss Royden is a brilliant and noble woman, but 
I would like her a little better if she had never taken on the 
tobacco habit, and I must add that I would feel very sorry to 
have my wife or daughter follow her example. 

Harper W. Dewey. 

Sidney Center, N. Y. 

* * 


IF ONLY— 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

A writer in the Leader, deploring the tendency of some 
great preachers to make merchandise of their personal magnetism, 
says: “Jesus used this very method of personal attraction. ‘Do 
this for my sake,’ or ‘Do this in my name.’ . ... This is the 
great weakness in the character of the Jesus of the Gospels.” 

Of course. Any modest-minded person can see that. Isn’t 
it time to send Jesus to the junkheap, anyway—a man that ad- 
vertised himself, that witnessed to his own gifts? Or might it be 
possible that he was practising the wisdom of Joel the prophet— 
“Let him that is weak say I am strong;’’ the new thought method 
of affirming, visualizing, and idealizing; Lowell’s faith that 


“The thing we long for that we are 
For one transcendent moment?” 


Might it be possible that he felt within himself all the potentiality 
of the Son of Man, claiming that ideal for the race of which he 
was one? 

But this is but a childish way of looking at it. It was moral 
“weakness’”’ that caused him to put himself so much to the front. 
If we eliminate such sayings as disclose this egoistic failing the 
residue is scarcely worth storing in the attic: We-might save 
some part of the Sermon on the Mount, perhaps, but even this 
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is conspicuously branded with the assumption of authority. 
Yet Klausner and.others have pointed out that he was— 
not exactly platitudinous, but certainly not in one single in- 
stance original. All that he said had been sufficiently said be- 
fore. He picked up a bit of rabbinical lore and “turned it in his 
glowing hands’”’ as one turns a kaleidoscope, and behold, another 
picture, anew setting! Same old pieces, to besure. 

Why should a man who is not supposed to have written a 
word, who may not have known how to write, who is reputed to 
have been a good deal of a braggart and showman, who called 
upon his followers to do fanatical and impossible things—which 
they have long been too shrewd toattempt—who failed, and was 
ages ago reduced to mere dust and ashes, why should he continue 
to be the center of the world’s attention? And why is he, there’s 
the rub! Why not consign him to innocuous desuetude? 

Napoelon said that in war men were nothing but a man was 
everything! But the kernel of truth in this claim we assume tio be 
quite inapplicable to spiritual warfare. We do not need a man, 
it appears, but principles, insulated, detached principles. Some 
of us have inherited curious notiors. There was George Mac- 
Donald, for instance, an old Scotch religious writer whom no 
one now remembers except William Lyon Phelps. He seemed 
actually to believe that “‘to know one person who is positively 
to be trusted will do more for a man’s moral nature—yes, for 
his spiritual nature—than all the sermons he has ever heard or 
ever can hear.”’ 

But MacDonald was one of those misguided hero worshipers, 
now happily extinct, or nearly so, who believe it to be whole- 
some for—say—the child to have an ideal shining like a star over 
his head; but we who have put away childish things know there 
are no stars, really. Why should one look up to mere balls of 
gases and ashes? 

If Jesus had only been a manly man, a sincere, far-seeing, 
unselfish leader instead of a weakling or a braggart, one would 
not mind so much that a few simple souls still think of him with 
love and reverence. Such might then, indeed, find comfort, 
and even joy and reinforcement, in seeing him as Dr. Shutter 
once portrayed him. Thus: 

“Jesus was 2 Man... He was a man of supreme and 
commanding personality, The impression he made upon his 
own time was marvelous and profound. ...He had what 
Canon Greermantle calls ‘the restorative power of a great per- 
sonality.’ .. . I would not prefix the contemptuous epithet 
‘mere’ to the name of the humblest being upon this planet. 
There is no mere man. . . . When we say of him (Jesus), ‘He 
was a man like us,’ let us then say to ourselves, ‘It is for us to 
become men like him.’ ”’ 

Frances B, Damon. 
* * 


BIRTH CONTROL AND UNEMPLC YMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There may be good reasons for governmental birth control, 
if it can be wisely administered. But lessening the dangers of 
starvation and unemployment is not one of them. Some emi- 
neni advocates of birth control are emphasizing such arguments. 
This is simply a revival of the old Malthusian doctrine of popu- 
lation which has been made obsolete by modern intensive methods 
of production. 

In the first place, those advocates of birth control as an 
economic measure should read an introduction to an old edition 
of Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” written by the eminent 
English economist, J. R. McCullock, about 1850. In it he re- 
ferred to Malthus’s theory and said: “It is true that the principle 
of population, or the tendency to increase would, if not restrained 
by prudential considerations, speedily fill the richest countries 
with want and wretchedness. But man is influenced by reason 
as well as by instinct; and experience shows that when necessary 
the considerations in question acquire a corresponding power; 
and that the desire of the bulk of the people not merely to pre- 
serve themselves in their present position, but to attain to one 
still higher, does in all ordinary cases effectually hinder the 
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too great development of the principle of population, and renders 
it subordinate to the increase of the means of subsistence.” 

And, secondly, those advocates should make an economic 
survey. There is not an industry to-day which is not troubled 
to adjust production to demand. What is the matter with 
the farmer that he is asking for relief? He can not sell at a profit 
all he can produce, and he must produce to the limit to make 
much profit. The same is true of textile mills and shoe factories. 
They can produce more than they can sell At a profit. There is 
scarcely a producer of anything in the United States to-day who 
has not the shadow of over-production hanging over him all the 
time. During the war and since we have increased our efficiency 
of production tremendously, but we still make such a mess of 
distribution that the community gets little benefit from the in- 
creased efficiency. 

For instance, the production of steel, lumber and other 
material per unit of man power has increased from 30 to 60 per 
cent. In other words production has been notably increased 
without a corresponding increase in employees. And the prod- 
ucts should be materially cheaper to the consumer. But it costs 
twice as much to build a house, and twice as much to furnish it 
and twice as much to heat it, as it did before the war. 

The dairyman is producing more milk with no increase in 
cows and less help, but the consumer is paying considerably more 
for his milk. And the same is true of all farm products. 

This efficiency in production has been forced by increase in 
operating costs. The surest way to offset increased cost is to 
increase production per unit—which works as long as the extra 
production can be sold at a profit. Hence we have heard much 
about mass production. And to keep mass production going we 
have invoked the aid of installment buying. And all the time 


‘the consumer is paying more for everything he buys than he did 


twelve years ago. 

There is an over-production of oil in this country according 
to a recent magazine article. The daily production Oct. 1 was 
2,500,000 barrels and 200,000 barrels were going into storage. 
The price at which the refining company’s wagons deliver oil to 
filling stations has been nearly five cents less than a year ago, but 
the consumer doesn’t know it. The principal factor operating 
against lower costs to consumers is the “over-expansion and use- 
less multiplication of distributing equipment,” said the writer. 

As far as lessening the danger of unemployment and starva- 
tion is concerned what the community needs is not birth control, 
but scientific, common sense, Golden Rule control of business 
and especially of profit. 

Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


CONSIDERS NOTICE SHOCKING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The discussion about “an intellectual ministry’ reminds 
me of my astonishment when the first Universalist minister I met 
in close talk said that his people ‘“‘got wise to”’ something; and 
the first number of a Universalist weekly I saw described some- 
thing as “‘a humdinger.” 

That was long ago. However, lately in your columns ap- 
peared the expression, “ham-actor.”’ You see, lam old-fashioned 
enough to think that the dignity of the ministry reauires them 
to use correct English, also that they be mentioned as Mr. Jones, 
or Dr. Brown, instead of Jones or Brown. Of course these 
matters do not constitute intellectuality, but they are indexes of 
it. 

In your issue of this date is printed an invitation of a propa- 
gandist society to ministers, that they preach sermons on the 
special subject which interests the society and then submit 
their performances in a prize competition! This is shocking. 
There is a story, true, I believe, of a theological student rebelling 
against the requirement that his class should pray aloud, in 
turn, as an exercise, and expressing his feelings by praying God 
to “‘bless these miserable gymnastics.” Are ministers to hope 
that their competitive sermons shall likewise be blessed? 

S.A.S. 
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Understanding Our World 


PRACTISING A NEW DIPLOMACY 


Courtesy and friendliness have scored a signal triumph in 
Mexico. Ambassador Morrow, Lindbergh—and one might 
include Will Rogers—through friendliness and sympathetic 
understanding have in a few weeks accomplished more than the 
advocates and practitioners of Realpolitik in a decade. Only a 
beginning has been made, but this on so satisfactory a basis of 
mutual confidence and respect that the more difficult obstacles 
which remain to be overcome appear much less formidable than 
they did three months ago. 

Dec. 17, the Mexican Chamber of Deputies voted unani- 
mously to amend Articles 14 and 15 of the Oil and Land Law. 
It is against this law that the American oil interests and, on their 
behalf, the American Government have repeatedly protested. 

Unwilling apparently to wait for the necessary four sub- 
sequent similar decisions by the Supreme Court to make un- 
constitutional some of these provisions of the law, President 
Calles urged Congress immediately to eflect the same thing by 
remedial legislation. The Chamber of Deputies’ prompt re- 
sponse was followed within a day or two by a similar action in 
the Senate. 

The new legislation makes two significant changes: 

1. It modifies Article 14 which lays down the conditions 
under which “‘rights shall be confirmed without any cost and by 
means of concessions granted in conformity with this law” 
by providing that instead of being limited to not more than fifty 
years, the “confirmation of these rights shall be granted ‘without 
limitation of time when in favor of the surface owners and for 
the term of the contract when drawing up rights derived from 
contracts closed with owners of surface rights or their successors 
in the title.’ ”’ 

2. Article 15 read originally as follows: ‘“The confirmation 
of rights referred to in Articles 12 and 14 of this law shall be 
sought within a period of one year . . . (after which time) ... 
said rights shall be considered renounced.’”’ The amendment 
extends the period during which applications may be made for 
the confirmation of rights to one year from the date of publica- 
tion of the new regulations. That is, the American companies 
who have not yet applied for the confirmation of their rights 
are now to have a year within which they may do so, without 
penalty for failure to act earlier. 

The American oil interests admit that these two changes 
are important, both in themselves and as indications of a more 
conciliatory policy on the part of the Government, but urge that 
they leave either obscure or untouched certain other objection- 
able portions of the law. These are four: 

1. The so-called doctrine of “positive acts’’ is still main- 
tained or perhaps made even more objectionable. That is, no 
oil rights are recognized which were acquired before May 1, 
1917 (the date when the present Constitution went into efiect) 
unless before that time a ‘‘positive act’? was carried o t which 
would indicate that the land was considered by the owner as 
oil land. The retention of this principleis held to bea challenge 
to legally acquired rights. 

2. The proposed confirmation of rights must still be made 
through the exchange of ‘“‘titles’’ for ‘‘concessions.”’ To accept 
this provision, the oil men urge, would be to accept the Mexican 
theory that ownership of the sub-soil is in the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

8. How could American companies, who are expressly for- 
bidden by Mexican law to obtain “concessions,” take advantage 
of this provision for the confirmation of their rights without 
becoming Mexican corporations, and thus weakening, if not 
surrendering, their right to appeal to the State Department in 
case of alleged denial of justice by the Mexican authorities? 

4, There is no provision for judicial review of decisions, 
affecting the rights of American companies, which may be made 
by the Mexican administrative authorities. This would apply 
not only to leases, but also to titles acquired before 1917. 


These four difficulties are not as formidable as they appear. 
President Calles is known to be anxious to clear up the whole 
oil controversy. Luis Morones, who, as Secretaryof the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor, has jurisdiction over 
oil developments—despite his strong insistence in the past on 
a rigid enforcement of the oil law—is now also apparently anxious 
to effect a satisfactory settlement. 

Closely related to the oil controversy and in some respects 
of more pressing importance to the Mexican Government, is 
the fiscal crisis which now faces it. Both in Mexico City and in 
financial circles in New York, there is a con:ensus of opinion 
that the Mexican Government can not during the present year 
meet in full the interest and amortization charges on its foreign 
obligations. Already the representatives of the Mexican Treas- 
ury are conferring with the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico in New York in regard to a readjustment of pay- 
ments. 

There seems to be no inclination on the part of Mexico’s 
creditors to insist on the letter of their bond. But there is some 
question whether all of the members of the Committee realize 
as fully as Ambassador Morrow appears to do, that creditors 
ought to study much more thoroughly than they have in the 
past the ways and means by which Mexico’s agricultural, min- 
eral, and industrial resources can be helped back to that degree 
of productivity which would make the payment of interest 
and principle on the foreign debt easy. If the bankers did this 
then they might find ways, without infringing on Mexico’s 
sovereignty or indulging in objectionable “‘dollar diplomacy,” to 
help the Mexican authorities to expedite that economic rehabili- 
tation of the country without which all diplomatic settlements of 
political controversies between the two governments are likely to 
be sterile-—Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 

* * 


WORSE THAN FOLLY—MADNESS 


The House Naval Affairs Committee in framing a bill 
appropriating $740,000,000 for ship construction voted almost 
unanimously to strike out a provision that ‘in the event of an 
international conference for the limitation of naval construction”’ 


' the President might suspend part or all of the ordered construc- 


tion. So modified, the bill provides for a building program which 
must be begun within five years and must be completed within 
eight years. If it is passed as it stands, if Mr. Coolidge signs a 
measure divesting himself and his successors of a salutary power, 
Congress will be placed in the attitude of seeking to bind the 
action of future Congresses no matter how the international 
skies may brighten, and to make sure that if a future President 
shall have more common sense than Congress he shall not be 
permitted to use it for the public good. 

This is more than waste; it is profligacy. It is worse than 
folly; it is madness. It is a provocative gesture for which there 
is not a shadow of reason in any part of the horizon of world 
politics. We do not need such a building policy now. To seek 
to tie the hands of Congress and the President in any future time 
when the folly of such jingoism may be even more apparent is 
the height of stupidity. The peace-loving people of this country 


should make their displeasure at such a proposal so clearly’ 


known in Washington that Congress will not dare to enter upon 
an eight-year affront to foreign nations so reckless of possible 
consequences, so prodigal and so wicked.— New York World. 

* * 


It must be remembered in the meantime that peace is a 
privilege, that few privileges are to be had without compensat- 
ing concessions, and that for the privilege of peace a nation must 
assume certain international obligations. If the Senate is still 


‘unwilling to make concessions of any kind, if it is unwilling to 


pledge the United States to any obligations whatsoever, another 
war may be required to drive home a point which must renee 
ly be recognized.—The Independent. : 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


On either side of the cradle of that civilization of which we are the trustees stand two guardian angels—the genius of the Greek 
and that of the Hebrew. Each of these has brought us its own gift . . . . the last word of experience 
and insight from a whole cycle of human achievement.—J. L. Myres. 


Greek Life 
The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By 

John L. Myres. (Abingdon Press. 

$2.50.) 

There are already many books on the 
political thought of ancient Greece. The 
justification for another must be a new 
interpretation or a new approach. It is 
the latter which Professor Myres offers us 
in this volume, which is the substance of 
a series of lectures delivered on the Bennett 
Foundation at Wesleyan University. For 
Professor Myres does not have recourse 
to the philosophers or the historians or the 
publicists of classical Greece; he is con- 
cerned with “the Greeks,’ not with a few 
Greek thinkers. He is not peculiarly 
interested in the great age of fifth-century 
Athens. With the eye of the anthropologist 
he envisages the whole life course of 
Greek culture, from its earliest folk-mem- 
ory down to its eclipse, viewing it in its 
geographical, racial, and historical setting. 
What he is concerned with is the political 
ideas of the Greek communities, as these 
are revealed, not in formal] institutions 
(extremely significant as they are) but in 
their every-day conduct and above all in 
their language. Any one who is interested 
in what the Greeks at various stages of 
their career thought of ordinance and law, 
of nature and liberty, of justice and citizen- 
ship, can not do better than read the 
admirable account given by Dr. Myres. 
A particularly interesting feature of his 
account is his reconciliation of Greek 
political conduct with Greek political 
ideas. He does not admit the divorce 
between the two which is often expressed 
in the accusation that the Greeks were 
‘ideologists.”” He is impressed, for ex- 
ample, by the manner in which, apart from 
occasional panics, the Greek conception 
of ‘reasonableness’ was actually applied 
in the complicated democracies of the later 
period. 

Rk.M.M. 
* * 
Athens 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. V. 

Athens. (Macmillan. $7.00.) 

Various competent writers contribute 
to this comprehensive and scholarly work 
chapters dealing with the history, econom- 
ic and political problems, drama, philos- 
ophy, and art of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C., her age of glorious achieve- 
ment. Numerous maps and notes make 
the book a mine of information, but the 
chapters are written with commendable 


directness and freedom from display of | 


scholarship. How much the modern 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained . 


by erdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


world still has to learn from the experi- 
ments of democracy and the outcome of 
imperialism in that distant age! 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 

Oratory in the Ancient World 
Demosthenes. By Charles D. Adams, 

Ph. D. (Longmans, Green and Com- 

pany. $1.75.) 

A little volume in the valuable series on 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” for 
which we are indebted to Professor Adams, 
beloved by generations of Dartmouth 
men as professor of Greek Language and 
Literature. The problems which faced 
the cities of Greece, so jealous of their 


_ Independence, when the imperialism of 


Macedon menaced their freedom, the 
statesmanship of Demosthenes, the in- 
trigues with Persia and the incidents which 
leave a stain on the name of the great 
orator are vividly told. But it is the in- 
fluence of Demosthenes on oratory which 
is the book’s chief theme, and Professor 
Adams justifies his conviction that ‘‘ro 
greater service could be done toward the 
recovery of the influence of the spoken 
word . . . than by a revival of the study 
of the Greek masterpieces.” The rele- 
gation of Demosthenes to ‘“‘the closets of 
classical philology” has been a “‘disaster.’’ 
He Hy B.S? 

* * 

Isaiah 
Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah. By Charles E. 

Jefferson. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

Ten sermons preached in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, easy reading and 
often verbose. Proudly declaring himself 
to be a “practical preacher,” the author is 
frequently in a state of abandon so far 
as his text is concerned and telling at 
length of various perplexing problems of 
twentieth century life. Both the prophet 
and the problems suffer from this some- 
what artificial conjunction. The book 
may not be recommended to one wishing 
to know the Book of Isaiah, one of the 
most fascinating writings from ancient 
times, and fails to rise to the great theme. 
Nor has it anything new or original to 
contribute to the solution of present day 
problems. Many persons, however, will 
no doubt find it a very comfortable book. 

HG. RE, 
* * 
Israel’s Contribution 
The Achievement of Israel.. By Herbert 

R. Purinton, (Scribner’s. $1.25.) 

An outline in twenty-five short chap- 
ters of the history of Israel from the 
earliest times to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by, the Romans in 70: A, D., written 
primarily as a textbook. The author 


handles his subject simply and cautiously 
from the standpoint of modern critical 
study of the Old Testament, with which he 
is in full sympathy. The relations of 
Israel with other ancient peoples are in- 
dicated as effectively as could be expected 
in so short a book, as is also the develop- 
ment of the great ideas which Israel con- 
tributed to humanity. Archeological finds 
which throw light upon the story and 
Palestine geography are very well worked 
in. The book is also successful in its 
estimates of the great individuals of Israel 
and of their significance in the history of 
ideas and actions. Unfortunately the 
book has no maps. An excellent handbook 
for classes of beginners in the Old Testa- 
ment. 
H.G. R. 
* * 
Job 

Job: Moral Hero, Religious Egoist and 

Mystic. By James McKechnie. (Doran, 

$1.50.) 

The Book of Job is one of the great long 
poems of literature and in a class by 
itself. Its power has been felt by a host 
of gifted persons of different types, many 
of whom have tried to interpret it with 
the pen or in art. William Blake made 
his famous engravings for it, Shelley was 
fascinated by it, Tennyson was tempted 
when beyond middle life to learn Hebrew 
in order to render it in poetic form, Car- 
lyle pronounced it the greatest of poems, 
and in our day Chesterton wrote an in- 
troduction for an illustrated edition of it. 
Here is the latest contribution to an 
enormous Job literature. Ignoring the 
hard questions of date, authorship and 
critieal structure and the still harder prob- 
lems of text, it belongs to that class of 
writings known as meditations. Written 
in a fine, simple style, the book is sug- 
gestive and stimulating and does worthily 
of its subject what it sets out to do. 

LNG ahs 
* * 
Hebrew Civilization 
A History of Hebrew Civilization. By 

Alfred Bertholet. Translated by A. K. 

Dallas. (Brentano.) 

The purpose of this very valuable work 
is best given in the author’s preface. “To 
bring out the dependence of Israel’s civi- 
lization on the land in which it was 
achieved.’”’ This purpose involved show- 
ing its relations to contemporary Oriental 
life. The tendency to bring to the reading 
of the Old Testament conditions wholly 
different from those which form its back- 
ground still keeps many people from any 
clear understanding of its contents. Ber- 

(Continued on page 125) | . 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


JANUARY MEETING 


A Sectional Meeting of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. was held in 
Boston, Tuesday, Jan.17. Many matters 
of interest were discussed and acted upon. 

Japan: Two weeks or more ago there 
appeared in this column an appeal from 
Miss Bowen for funds for four more girls 
in the Blackmer Home. You will recall 
she mentioned she had many fine girls 
waiting to enter Blackmer Home, but un- 
fortunately there were no funds to sup- 
port these girls. Therefore they could 
not enter. In Board meeting this situa- 
tion was thoroughly discussed, and the 
National Board felt it would like to as- 
sume the support of one girl to be known 
as the Osborn girl. So we are sure that 
one more girl may come to our Home in 
April. 

But why notatleastfour? And wouldn’t 
it be fitting to have a Hathaway girl? 
So the Executive Board decided to spon- 
sor the support of another girl, with the 
hope that we might find twelve individuals 
or groups, Sunday school classes, or Guilds, 
to pledge $10 a year for ten years, or for 
five or six years, as they felt they could. 
One of our loyal board members an- 
nounced that she would be the first to 
make this pledge, and now we are looking 
for eleven more to fall in line. 

The Derby Line Clara Barton Guild, a 
junior Guild, has offered to be one of 
twenty-four Guilds to pay $5 for five 
years. Looks as if we might be fairly 
sure of the entry of three girls, and per- 
haps there is still some individual or group 
who would like to adopt one girl as their 
very own. 

The Osborn girl is assured. We've 
made a start on the Hathaway girl. 
Shall we complete the amount necessary 
during February so that word may go to 
Miss Bowen in advance of the April term? 

Clara Barton Birthplace: We have been 
very fortunate in retaining the splendid 
services of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee with but one change. Mrs. 
Frank Bowker, resigned, has been re- 
placed by Miss Gertrude Whipple of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

At this time of year there is not much 
in the way of activity to report. The new 
custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. 
Peirce, write that they are comfortable 
and enjoying the Birthplace. 

Plates: We have plenty of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace plates for sale at the 
office, 176 Newbury St. The price is now 
$1.00 each plus postage. We found, with 
all expenses considered in connection with 
these plates, we were selling them so that 
very little profit was being realized on 
sales: hence the advance in price. They 
are well worth the collar, 

Southland: Dr.. Bishop, our pastor at 


Rocky Mount, and Superintendent of 
the state of North Carolina, writes of the 
growing activities in the South, and of 
the opportunities of which he is taking 
advantage. ; 

We will send a delegate to the Confer- 


ence of Southern Mountain Workers, as 
is our usual custom. Rey. Hannah J. 
Powell will undoubtedly represent us this 
year. Miss Downing was our delegate 
last year. 
* * 

PUBLIC MEETING AT ARLINGTON 

Don’t forget the Public Meeting at 
Arlington on Feb. 9. The program is 
given on another page of this paper. 


Union Ministers’ Meeting 


On Monday morning, Jan. 16, the pro- 
gram of the Massachusetts Citizenship 
Convention in the interest of law observ- 
ance and law enforcement opened with a 
union ministers’ meeting at the Old South 
Meeting-house, the Rev. Robert Watson, 
D. D., president of the International 
Reform Federation, presiding. The brief 
devotional service was conducted by the 
Rev. E. Talmadge Root, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
after which the chairman introduced the 
Rev. George W. Morrow, D. D., of De- 
troit, Mich., for many years connected 
with the work of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Unturling a small American flag, Dr. 
Morrow said: ‘‘My father fought in de- 
fense of this flag and I can do no less than 
stand in defense of it to-day when the out- 
lawed liquor traffic is continuing to or- 
ganize forces against the constitution 
for which it stands. If America would 
only remember how glad she was when the 
saloon closed in 1918 no liquor advocate 
would ever get a hearing in this country. 
This is one of the most important anni- 
versaries on the American calendar, em- 
phatic as an expression of good willto men, 
profound as an expression of the good will 
of God. For on the day it commemorates 
we succeeded in driving out from under the 
Stars and Stripes this deadly, dirty, des- 
picable, deplorable, dangerous, dastardly, 
debasing, damnable institution that had 
flourished so long under the American 
flag.’’ 

The speaker continued at length in this 
same fervid style. The audience had to 
wait for the second speaker to find out 
what the meeting was about. 

The second speaker was the Rev. Earle 
L. Douglass, D. D., of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., who spoke in part as follows: 

“Tf we are to believe what people tell us 
to-day prohibition is the greatest political 
as well as moral issue confronting our 
country. There are people who believe 
that prohibition was a mere expedient. 
As a matter of fact prohibition is not a 
mere method of control: it is a policy of 
social betterment worked out after a cen- 
tury of experiment, and expresses a sound 
philosophy of life. 

“Prohibition has been too much on the 
defensive during the last few years. We 
can marshal a hundred dry facts for 
every wet assertion. Liquor has demon- 
strated itself to be the worst enemy of our 


eople. But even the older generation are 
beginning to forget the insufferable old 
conditions, and the young people know 
nothing of the horrors of those old days. 
When they say that there is more drinking 
to-day than in the days of the saloons 
they are passing judgment on the basis of 
profound inexperience. 

“We had tried all kinds of regulation of 
the liquor traffic, only to see them fail. 
From the time of the Whiskey Rebellion 
to the 18th Amendment the history of the 
liquor interests was one of lawlessness. 
We are asked to support beer and light 
wines. But the beer and wins type of 
temperance reform began in 1808, and it 
only gave an impetus to the manufacture 
of beer and placed the brewers in a posi- 
tion of power where they became as law- 
less as those who organized the Whiskey 
Rebellion. 

“The dangers and annoyances of in- 
temperance are greater to-day than they 
ever were before. In the old days a drunk- 
en man might be put into a buggy and 
his horse, who had more sense than he had, 
would take him home. But if that same 
man tries to drive an automobile home 
to-day heis a2 menace to the community, 
and people will endure a moral evil more 
easily than they will endure a nuisance. 
Prohibition began as a great moral move- 
ment and the greatest arguments in its 
favor will always be moral ones, but prob- 
ably it would never have been adopted had 
not people come to see its economic as 
well as its moral benefits. Blue Monday 
was the nightmare of practically every 
employer, and the industries had adopted 
prohibition before the country did. But 
more than anything else the increase in 
the number of automobiles made prohibi- 
tion imperative. If we were to base pro- 
hibition simply upon expediency the auto- 
mobile situation would justify it. 

“These eight years, in spite of the law- 
lessness of the bootleggers, have been the 
most prosperous era our country ever had. 
The bootlegger, try as he might, could 
not dispense the amount of liquor that was 
sold in the old saloon. For every new 
drinker there can be found twenty men 
who at the passing of the saloon gave up 
the drinking of liquor. The 18th Amend- 
ment, in spite of its enemies, has reduced 
drinking in this country to five per cent of 
what it was before prohibition.” 

Dy Hs 
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The General Convention Page 


SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 
Fred C. Leining 


The recommendation of the Board of 
Foreign Missions at the Hartford Conven- 
tion urging churches and State Conven- 
tions to take the responsibility of paying 
the salary of an American missionary or a 
Japanese Universalist minister is meeting 
with a favorable reception. This policy 
will give a church or a State Convention 
a definite work in Japan. This work will 
be done by its missionary in Japan. No 
assignments have as yet been made, but 
letters are coming to Headquarters with 
inquiries friendly to the plan. 

The amounts involved are listed below, 
and where no supporting agency is named, 
the person or work is financed from the 
general contributions of churches and the 
income from General Convention funds. 

Dr. H. M. Cary, Tokyo, salary $3,200. 

Rev. C. R. Stetson, Shizuoka, salary 
$2,700, supported partly by the Y. P. 
Caius 

Shizuoka (exclusive of salaries), $650. 


Cle dee Ces ene sew ce renee reser ecerereeee 


Koishikawa church (exclusive of sal- 
ary), $373. 


Rey. S. Terazawa, Shizuoka, salary 
$970, supported by the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Rey. T. Tsuga, Tokyo, salary $1,500. 

Osaka church, Osaka, $1,000, sup- 
ported partly by the W.N. M.A. 

Central Church, Tokyo (exclusive of 
salary), $500. 

P. S. The dotted lines are for the 
names of churches, State Conventions or 
individuals willing to assume these re- 
sponsibilities in Japan. 

* * 


THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR OUR 
NOBLEST AND BEST 


From the nation where foreigners have 
been designated ‘foreign devils’ there 
comes an indictment of Christianity that 
carries a sting. The spokesman is Dr. 
Hu Shih, Dean of Peking National Uni- 
versity and recognized as the father of 
the Chinese Renaissance. In an article 
written for American consumption, he 
declares that Christianity has no future 
in China. Even in the so-called Chris- 
tendom, he claims that Christianity is 
fighting its last battle. 

“To us born heathens,” he writes, “it 
is a strange sight to see Billy Sunday and 
Aimee McPherson hailed and patronized 
in an age whose acknowledged prophets 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


are Darwin and Pasteur. The religion of 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Falconer must 
sooner or later make all thinking people 
ashamed to call themselves Christians.” 
We know that behind this statement 
there is an experience in dirty politics, 
business and industry instigated by agents 
and agencies from so-called Christian 
lands. These crooked deals, culminating 
in a distrust of the foreigner and a disgust 
with his religion, point to the fact that the 
worst side of so-called Christian nations 
has been very active in its foreign mis- 
sions. The mere mentioning of India 
and Africa is sufficient to recall the vil- 
lainous record of Westerners with their 
imperialism. This foreign mission of big 
business and big governments has not 
created a very affectionate feeling for 


the white race. This is an old story. Our. 
’ travelers in the so-called pagan lands 


report that they looked in vain for good 
news from America printed in the English 
or native newspapers. The cable sent 
over nothing about intellectual and cul- 
tural progress, nothing about reform move- 
ments. But there was the cabled story 
about the latest scandals in America. The 
oil scandal in Washington, the senatorial 
scandals in Pennsylvania and Illinois, the 
church scandals in Los Angeles and Fort 
Worth, the court scandal in Massa- 
chusetts involving two Italians, these 
were served as a picture of Christianity 
and democracy and America. Investi- 
gators have been in our midst and have 
returned to their homeland with a long 
story of our city slums, companionate 
marriages and divorce habits, crime waves 
and strikes, etc. Again, the worst side 
of so-called Christian nations has been 
taken on a foreign mission. 

One of the women in Congress recently 
expressed her legislative ambition to be 
in measures that would secure a larger 
foreign market for American goods. The 
expansion in production brought on by 
the World War calls for a greater foreign 
trade, if our factories, mills and mines 
are to operate on full time. Already In- 
dians, Chinese, Africans, Koreans, are 
using our textile and agricultural machin- 
ery, rails and locomotives, oil, lamps, and 
electrical products. The Ford automobile 
is everywhere. The radio is on the way 
to its foreign mission. Inspite of Gandhi’s 
plea that no more things from the people 
of the West be brought through the 
Bombay gateway, things from the West 
are entering and ever increasing. The 
people are keen enough to want what we 
have. Agents are on the ground speeding 
up the desire. Shippers at home are ready 
to send their things on this foreign mission. 

The logic of the foreign missionary 
enterprise of the Christian Chureh is this: 
‘Tet’s give the Orientals a chance also 
with our noblest representatives and our 


- 


best side.” Dr. Rockwell H. Potter of 
Hartford pleads: ‘They are going to have 
the Ford car: let’s give them a chance at 
the Golden Rule. If they are going to 
have the radio, let’s give them a chance at 
the law of love.” : 

As Universalists, with a specialty in 
universal brotherhood, we believe that 
we have a brand of Christianity that will 
satisfy Dr. Hu Shih. It is meeting the 
test in Japan. Certainly, this brand of 
Christianity is not a thing to be boxed and 
shipped as freight to the foreign field. 
It must be carried over in men and women 
who will be its living demonstrators 
in the midst of the people to whom it is 
recommended. 

At the present moment, in Japan, our 
church has the highest type of demon- 
strators and the largest force of mission- 
aries in our history as a world church. 
They have ability. They have charm. 
They have devotion. In the churches, 
kindergartens and in the Blackmer Home, 
they are the “Jesus’” men and women, 
teaching and exemplifying the better way 
of life. They came with Bibles, not with 
bullets or any bunco game. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, our missionaries are just 
loving people over there. God loves, 
Christ loves and they love.: They love 
little children, boys and girls, eager youth, 
strong and weak parents, all types of men 
and women, the aged, the sickly, the 
crippled, serving all as they need to be 
served. They broadcast their love through 
life, particularly through the inspiration 
of the Christian home that always has its 
doors open. Problems in the field, and 
lonesomeness, never discourage them in 
their labor for the Kingdom of God. 
There is so much to do and so much of a 
thrill in doing it. Their only discourage- 
ment comes when churches in the home- 
land do not give financial support to their 
endeavors. This apathy means that our 
noblest and best should not enter the 
foreign field. 

HaGaL, 


* * 


FOR THE WELFARE OF THE MIS- 
SIGNARIES 


At the meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Universalist General Con- 
vention early in December steps were 
taken to keep our missionaries in proper 
physical condition for their work. Not 
only was it requested that our missionaries 
and their families submit to an annual 
medical, dental and optical examination, 


_ but any bills involved for treatment and 


hospital care are to be paid by the Mission 
treasury. It was further voted to con- 
tribute the sum of $500 to the support of 
the American School in Tokyo, which ‘is 
attended by the children of Americans, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 29-Feb. 5. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 29-Feb. 5. Newtonville, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 


Jan. 29-Feb. 5. Arlington, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BCYS 


Only ten out of every thousand Ameri- 
can boys are graduated from college. Of 
every thousand boys in the first grade, 
$70 go on to the second grade, 940 remain 
through the third grade, 905 the fourth 
grade, 830 the fifth grade, 735 the sixth 
grade, 630 the seventh grade, and 490 
the eighth grade. Of the original thou- 
sand, 230 enter the high school, 170 finish 
the second year, 120 the third year, and 
ninety-five are graduated from the high 
school. Fifty men enter college, forty keep 
on to the end of the second year, twenty 
to the end of the junior year, and ten are 
graduated.—_Our Young People. 

* * 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT SUNBURST 


(A story to tell in connection with the 
instruction preceding the American Mis- 
sionary Offering. Show the poster ad- 
vertising the offering. Such groups as 
the one here picturei and like the one 
accompanying this story, gather each year 
in our summer school at Inman’s Chapel, 
Sunburst, N. C.) 

“Summer school begins next Monday!’’ 
All up and down the Pigeon River valley 
this was the exultant ery. Mr. Hayward 
of the Lumber Company wondered why 
the children were so happy. 

“Don’t you get school enough without 
going in the summer?” he asked. 

“But this is different,’ they all cried. 
So Mr. Hayward tried to find out how it 
was different. 

“We make pretty gowns to wear at 
night,” said Jennie. “I was not old enough 
last time, but this year I shall be in the 
sewing class.”’ 

‘“‘We make wooden toys,’’ said John. 
“T love the jig-saw. After I get my police- 
man cut out, I am going to paint him 
blue with brass buttons.” 

“We sing,’’ shouted Maud, eager to tell 
her part of the story. ‘‘And do exercises, 
and sometimes Miss Powell lets us help 
cook.”’ 

“Who is Miss Powell?’ 
Hayward. 

“Why, she’s the preacher woman,’’ in a 
tone of scorn of anybody who did not 
know it. ‘Miss Downing teaches us to 
cut out the toys,” chimed in Arthur. 
“She’s just cute!’’ 

“But don’t you have any real lessons 
out of books?” asked the visitor. 


asked Mr. 


TOY-MAKERS AT SUNBURST 


“Oh, yes,’’ replied mother. ‘Last 
summer Frank made up all the work he 
missed when he had t.e grippe in the 
winter, and got promoted with the rest.’’ 

“Tt is hard on us to have the chilcren 
gone so much,” said father. ‘‘We have to 
get up early and work late to get every- 
thing done. But it’s worth it. Our boys 
know more about the big world than their 
ma and I do. Even little Lindy knows 
she must use her tooth-brush every day 
and keep the window open at night. No- 
body ever told us, but we hope Lindy 
won’t get sick as young as her ma did.’’ 

Mr. Hayward was so interested that he 
and his wife visited the school a few weeks 
later. They found Miss Powell, Miss 
Downing, and three young helpers, doing 
a big piece of work for the children—teach- 
ing knowledge out of books, teaching 
the laws of health, teaching courtesy and 
co-operation, pushing back the limits of 
the valley’s narrow life until the girls and 
boys all see a vision of a big world where 
they may play a useful part. 

This school the children love so well is 
ours, for our money pays the teachers and 
all the bills for the supplies. 

* * 
FRIENDSHIP BAGS FOR MEXICAN 
NEIGHBORS 

The other day Lindbergh flew from 
Washington to Mexico City as an am- 
bassador of friendship from this country. 
During the next six months many groups 
in our country will send Friendship Bags 
to be distributed among Mexican children 
as a f rther expression of the friendship 
felt by our people for Mexican people. 

There will surely be Universalist Sun- 
day schools, or classesin these schools, who 
will wish to be represented in this good- 
will project. 

Any such group may secure from our 
o fice a leaflet telling all the details about 
securing and sending the bags. 

The Friendship Bags must be purchased 
from the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. The price is $1.75, and a 


check must accompany orders. The 
senders of the bag may supply from five 
to ten articles, selecting from the list 
given in the leaflet. The bags should be 
mailed direct to Mexico, and a printed 
mailing label comes with each bag. Par- 
cel post will cost 14 cents. They may be 
mailed any time before July 1, 1928, and 
they will be distributed to Mexican chil- 
dren on their Independence Day, Sept. 16. 

The General Sunday School Association 
is interested in this project as a means of 
education in World Friendship. We urge 
groups wishing to participate to get their 
information early and give proper time 
to the working up of local interest in 
filling the bags. Make the children of 
Mexico a reality to our children, and a 
real step toward friendly understanding 
will be taken. 

Remember that our office will send you 
the leaflet if you ask forit. The bag must 
be purchased from the address given above 
and the senders do their own mailing. 

* * 


USING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
STANDARDS. I. 


An Information Leaflet 


The first use to make of the church 
school standards is to make them a means 
of discovering what is being done in mod- 
ern, efficient church schools. The stand- 
ards have brought together a large number 
of items which set forth approved prac- 
tises. Read the standards through first 
largely as a means of gaining information 
about what church schools are doing. 
In order to discover something of the value 
of the information to your school, score 
each item tentatively. This first scoring 
is to be a rough estimate of your school’s 
achievement. Do not spend time puzzling 
over items. Make a quick judgment and 
pass on. The careful detailed scoring is 
explained in suggestion number three. 

(Note: The literature regarding Stand- 
ards has been sent to all ministers and 
superintendents and is available for any 


applicants.) 
* * 


A NAME IS CHANGED 


Exit the church school at All Souls, 
Brooklyn. 

Enter the school of religious education.. 

The change of name, indicative of a 
change of vision and effort, was voted in 
December. The school is growing and 
promises soon to become one of the best. 
in Flatbush. Mr. Thorburn is now teach- 
ing a mixed class of the ages from fifteen 
to eighteen in a course preparatory for 
one that Dr. Grose will give next year. 

At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
District Association Mr. Thorburn gave. 
a vigorous and thought-stirring address. 
on “Religious Education and the Home.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Flood Relief Funds. 
—I would at this time 
acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of $883.20 for 
flood relief in Vermont. 
In every case except 
one where no name 
was given a _ receipt 
has been sent. If no 
receipt has been received by any person 
having sent funds to me, upon notification 
I will remedy the error. At the time most 
of this money was being received, mail 
facilities were seriously disturbed, and 
there were a few but not many cases where 
mail was lost. Most of this money has 
been spent or will be spent to relieve per- 
sonal suffering or to replace personal loss. 
In most of these cases I do not feelentirely 


at liberty to publish here the names of ° 


those to whom the money has gone. In 
some cases I have yielded perhaps to 
sentiment, but I feel that in doing so I 
have met the spirit of those who gave. 
For instance, in the town of Gaysville, 
perhaps the most bitterly stricken village 
of the state, it was our privilege to bear 
considerable of the expense of putting 
on an adequate celebration of Christmas 
for the children not only of the village 
but of several school districts round about. 
My agents here were Martin L. Wyman, 
Jr., and Mrs. Leda Smith Ketchum, both 
of whom I have known for many years, 
or ever since my pastorate at Gaysville 
in 1904, and both of whom have always 
been leaders in town affairs. In several 
other towns we have given less largely but 
with the same purpose to bring the spirit 
of Christmas to the hearts of the little 
ones. At Johnson, another of the towns 
which has suffered a blow from which it 
will never recover, a sum of money was 
placed in the hands of the village physician 
for the relieving of personal distress which 
could not have been relieved in any other 
way and permit the recipient to retain his 
self-respect, as it seemed to him. Another 
case of sentiment has been a contribution 
toward the building of a schoolhouse in 
the town of Bolton. It was at Bolton, 
you will remember, that we had the largest 
loss of life in the state. Here about a 
year ago through the efiorts of a real su- 
perintendent of schools the neighborhood 
had united to turn an old school building 
into a standard school. The town did not 
do it, the town could not do it, it was 
done by personal sacrifice inspired by the 
effort of the children who attended the 
school. This building was swept away. 
The superintendent was heartbroken. He 
knew the town could never replace the 
building. He knew that there was little 
chance of the neighborhood being able to 
' do it. He had some faith in human na- 
ture—not great faith but some. He found 


he could get possession of an old building 
absolutely unsuited for school purposes. 
He thought that with a thousand dollars 
he could make a make-shift school. So he 
called for contributions. The money 
came, it came from little district schools, 
it came from public officials, it came in 
pennies, dimes and nickels, in hundred 
dollar bills not m ny butsome. A man 
whose farm was ruined had a lot of land 
that was well suited for school purposes. 
He gave that. School supply companies 
made contributions. It m y have been 
good business, but not very good business. 
They won’t get bick any great proportion 
of what they gavein twenty years. Lumber 
companies whose stock in trade was floated 
down the river gave. And with the rest 
we contributed some small sum. Pinneo 
Flat will have a $3,000 schoolhouse, 
a community center about which the re- 
built community at Bolton will center. 
It’s almost up now. I gave a boy some 
neckties. The Red Cross had replaced 
the household goods of the family, but 
neckties do not enter in. I helped one 
girl to replace a trousseau lost in the flood. 
Bought a layette. Afterwards found I 
could have got one for nothing but I didn’t 
know it then, and occasions do not wait 
for information. The rest has gone and 
is going in more prosaic ways. There will 
be occasion all winter for distribution of 
funds to advantage. In addition to money 
I have received a good m_ ny contributions 
of clothing. This also has been distributed 
to the best of my ability. Probably I can 
still use some donations of clothing. How- 
ever, the immediate need has passed for 
general distribution, and inquiry should 
be made now before sending, and probably 
it will be easier to use selected rather than 
general lists. For instance, I can use an 
overcoat or a suit of clothes, or a woman’s 
coat, or a dress in good condition for child 
or adult, more easily than I can use a mass 
of heterogeneous articles or a heterogeneous 
mass of articles. We have done something 
toward meeting the situation and I thank 
you. * * Richmond.—Rey. Frank Haz- 
en has left Richmond to assume a pastorate 
at Danville, Vermont. Mr. Hazen has 
been pastor of the Federated Church at 
Richmond for a long time. He is the only 
absolutely fair pastor of a federated parish 
I have ever known. I don’t mean there 
are no others, it is my knowledge, not the 
supply, which is limited. The agreement 
at Richmond calls for alternating of the 
denomination of the pastors selected. It 
is in black and white. Mr. Hazen was a 
Congregationalist. I offered my services 
in selecting his successor. I received the 
answer, “I presume the next pastor will 
also be a Congregationalist, for reasons 
which will be clear to you.” Christianity 
may be a way of life, but in my opinion 


we need some hard-surfaced roads along 
the way. * * St. Albans.—Some folks 
at St. Albans have been worried about the 
financial situation. They intimated as 
much to the pastor, Rev. T. L. Drury, 
who has done a splendid work in the past 
ten years, especially in the Sunday school 
and among the young people. I knew all 
the time that he had some deep laid plan 
in trying to build up a Sunday school and 
a Junior and a Senior Y. P. C. U. in a 
parish where we had none and where the 
young people generally leave town as soon 
as they are through high school. Well, 
Mr. Drury resigned in anticipation of the 
annual meeting in order to free the people 
of embarrassment. The young people 
and even the members of the Sunday school 
who couldn’t vote attended that parish 
meeting solidly behind Mr. Drury. They 
said they wanted him to stay. What could 
the fearful parishioners do? They asked 
him to withdraw his resignation. Then 
they gave the young people who had 
worked so hard for him a place on the 
board of trustees. Good business all 
around. * * Springfield.—Rev. H. E. 
Latham, formerly of Dover, N. H., is 
the new pastor at Springfield, beginning 
with the new year. He will be installed 
on Jan. 29. He has asked the Superin- 
tendent to give the charge to the minis- 
ter, because he says the Super knows his 
faults. Rash man. But Springfield is a 
good parish. Mr. Latham is a great 
preacher, one of our great preachers in 
the opinion of the Superintendent. The 
field about Springfield is immense. There 
ought to be good results from the com- 
bination. * * New Hampshire Home 
Mission Day.—Most Conventions have 
raised their quotas. The New Hampshire 
quota remains the same. Quotas are paid 
from the treasury as a general thing and 
the people have no personal knowledge of 
the purpose for which they are used. 
The mission work in New Hampshire re- 
quires a personal knowledge of the prob- 
lems as much as it needs funds. To in- 
crease its income the New Hampshire 
Convention has instituted Home Mission 
day, asking the people of New Hampshire 
by personal contribution to make possible 
the maintenance of old churches and the 
establishment of new movements, Feb. 5 
is the day this year, and a contribution is 
asked from every New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist. * * East Jaffrey.—Mostly about 
the veteran Rev. M. L. Cutler. Mr. Cutler 
had an unpleasant summer. He was ill, 
painfully ill. We supposed that he was 
better. Perhaps we were dwelling upon 
our own ills. Anyway he hasn’t been 
better, but not so well. For the past three 
months. he has been in the Peterboro 
Hospital suffering from that most painful 
disease, rheumatism. He hopes to go 
home soon. We hope he will steadily 
improve up to perfect restoration to his 
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normal condition. Drop him a line of 
sympathy. Cutler is a good scout and he 
has done a great job. * * Dover.—The 
pastorate at Dover is vacant. It’s a 
joint pastorate, the minister alternating 
between the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. The arrangement isn’t very 
satisfactory, but it seems the best we can 
do, and the only way that we can keep a 
liberal church in Dover at the present 
time. But there has been the drawback 
that because most of the funds of the Uni- 
tarian society are handled by the A. U. A. 
the people of that society have felt the 
business should be transacted by that 
organization. And so most negotiations 
in the settling of a pastor have been carried 
through by Dr. Patterson of the A. U. A. 
and the Superintendent of Churches repre- 
senting our people. This has lacked the 
personal touch and perhaps kept the two 
societies in Dover from entering into as 
understanding’ a relationship as might be 
possible. This is to be changed. A com- 
mittee from our church and one from the 
Unitarian local church to select a chair- 
man will hereafter handle all the business 
of the semi-federation, in co-operation with 
the field officers of the two denominations. 
We hope to report an agreement between 
the two societies at an early date and the 
selection of a pastor. In the meantime 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston is acting 
as pastor temporarily. * * Newfields.— 
Rev. F. L. Payson had a birthday a while 
ago. His people came to the house for 
celebration. They had a great time and 
succeeded in showing what every one knew 
before, that they thought a good deal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Payson. It helps, however, 
to show these things once in a while. * * 
Marlboro.—Reports from our Universalist 
society at Marlboro say that the federa- 
tion has been a great success the first year. 
Rey. Herbert J. Foote has proved himself 
arealleader. The services are held in the 
Congregational church because none of 
the others is large enough. The combined 
audience is much larger than the separate 
audiences of a year ago. Our society 
voted to meet its obligations to our State 
Convention and to contribute toward the 
Robert L. Whitney Fund the coming year. 
* * Rutland, Vt.—I forgot to say that 
things are moving along wonderfully at 
Rutland. The annual meeting needed 
an increased budget. They got the money 
right off at the meeting. The Universalist 
Men’s Club entertained the Congrega- 
tional Men’s Club the other night, when 
Governor Weeks spoke and made his first 
announcement that despite flood disaster 
or any other thing Vermont would build 
its forty miles of hard-surfaced road the 
coming year. But from my standpoint, 
more important than the Governor’s 
announcement is the fact that when you 
step off the train at Rutland and ask any 
one who is the Universalist minister there, 
you will be told immediately. But may 
be I am narrow. * * Universalist Club. 
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—The Superintendent got out of his 
bailiwick the other night and spoke at 
the Universalist Club in Boston. I 
haven’t been to a club meeting for thirty 
years or more, but do you know there 
were, out of about thirty odd persons 
present—the odd refers to the number and 


New York 


Middletown. — The 
activities of the Mid- 
dletown church were 
not affected greatly by 
the quick change of 
pastors, Rev. Elbert 
W. Whippen stepping 
in as soon as Rev. 
George Welch had left 
for Seranton. Christ- 
mas was celebrated in a generous fashion, 
about 180 people assembling for the tree. 
The children spoke pieces and presented 
a playlet—‘‘Old Mother Goose.” Oranges 
and candy were given to each child, also a 
gift provided by school money. A new 
feature this year was an after tree social 
in the parish house at which every one was 
served ice cream and home made cake. 
The children also had a Christmas service 
Sunday morning, at which Mr. Whippen 
told the story by Gregory: ‘“Tie Khan.” 
The regular adult Christmas service was 
well attended. The young people had 
their own party, and on Sunday attended 
a federated service at 7 a. m. and their 
own annual Christmas candlelight service 
in the evening. A special Christmas 
envelope mailed out with the Christmas 
announcements brought in $55 in addition 
to regular offerings. The new minister also 
received a substantial gift in gold. A 
formal reception was given Mr. Whippen 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 10. His mother, 
Mrs. F. W. Whippen, who is living with 
him, was unable to attend because of ill- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Russell M. Vernon 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Millen, Jr., 
were in thereceiving line with Mr. Whippen. 
As in other departments, the work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Welch in the school shows their 
effects. Miss Marian Bull is taking Mrs. 
Welch’s place as superintendent of the 
kindergarten. This has now three sub- 
classes. Work in the Intermediate and 
Junior departments is gradually being 
adjusted to the new needs. Mr. Whippen 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the Min- 
isters’ Association of the city. He was 
one of a committee of two to arrange a 
Week of Prayer which was held the first 
six nights in January. He also preached 
before more than 500 people on the first 
night of the meetings. He has also been 
nominated chaplain of the Waalkill Volun- 
teer Fire Company—a place filled by his 
predecessors. * * Southold.—The annual 
meeting showed a successful year. The 
endowment fund has been increased. All 
bills were paid, and a comfortable balance 
was left in the treasury of each department. 
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not the person—eighteen or twenty that 
I had either seen there before or at some 
other Universalist gathering or institution. 
How do they keep their youth in Boston 
as they do? To an outsider it seems as if 
the excitement would wear them all out. 
George F’. Fortier. 


City Letter 


The Ladies’ Society furnished a2 banquet 
recently in the parish house for the officers 
and trustees of the local banks. Rev. 
F. A. Gray, D. D., occupied the pulpit 
on Jan. 15 and 22. * * Divine Paternity 
House.—The attendance for December 
was 3,585, and never has the settlement 
been busier. A successful theater party, 
annual fair for the Sunday school, a tea 
for volunteer workers and friends, in which 
each worker described her impressions, 
the new young people’s Prescott Social 
Club which has increased its membership 
to forty-two, with a fine co-operative 
spirit—all record successes. Christmas 
was observed in making happy families 
that were suffering because of unemploy- 
ment. On Jan. 21 all the clubs united in 
the fourth annual entertainment, a one- 
act play being presented by the Prescott 
Social Club. The dumb-waiter so greatly 
needed between the lunch room and kitchen 
has been installed. Here is the expressed 
judgment of the faithful, devoted leader, 
Miss Taylor: “Never have the workers 
been more hopeful about the future.”’ * * 
The Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
met with the Mt. Vernon society on Jan. 
18. The speaker was Elizabeth G. Pea- 
body and the subject “My Foreign 
Friends.” The next meeting will be 
held Feb. 10 at the Church of Good Tid- 
ings. * * Chapin Home.—Preachers for 
January were Rey. Arthur B. Moss of 
Jamaica and Rey. Charles Francis Potter. 
* * Mt. Vernon.—Dr. Sayles has pub- 
lished a list of themes for the first Sunday 
in six consecutive months: “‘Generalship,”’ 
“Statesmanship,” ‘‘Partnership,”’ ‘“‘Friend- 
ship,” ““Workmanship,” “Sportsmanship.” 
These topics are for the church attendance 
contest days. * * Divine Paternity.—A 
very attractive card announces Mr. 
Potter’s themes for January: 1, “The 
Present State of Religion,”’ 8, ‘““The Future 
of Marriage,’’ 15, ‘““The Challenge of Op- 
portunity,’ 22, “Why Lazarus Laughed,” 
29, “Unseen Resources.”” * * All Souls.— 
The every member canvass will be held 
Jan. 28. The amount needed is $16,000. 
The rally of the Universalist, Unitarian 
and Friends young people will be held 
Feb. 10. Evening services were success- 
fully started Jan. 15, with an illustrated 
lecture, “If Winter Comes.” On Jan. 15, 
Dr. Grose preached in the Union Con- 
gregational Church, East Walpole, Mass., 
dedicated a new baptismal font and 
baptized his grandson, Donald Kay Grose, 
Mr. Thorburn preached in the Brooklyn 
church on “The Judgment of Jesus.” 
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Sunday, Jan. 22, Dr. Grose had for his 
theme ‘“‘What will God do with a bad 
man?” For the week beginning Jan. 21 
there were twenty-one different ‘“‘events”’ 
in All Souls Church. * * The Metro- 
politan Y. P. C. U. will hold its annual 
banquet at the Hotel St. George, Friday, 
Feb. 3. The Rev. John Sayles, D. D., 
willspeak. * * Good Tidings.—The Sun- 
day union services with the Lewis Avenue 
Congregational Church are successful. 
Mr. Lalone will speak at ‘‘the Big Three’”’ 
Rally in All Souls Church on Feb. 10. * * 
Our Father.—New opera chairs have 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. A. Eugene Bartlett, minister of 
the Congregational church in Pontiac, 
Mich., has resigned to undertake an in- 
dependent campaign to bring back the 
spirit of joy into the churches. Clad in 


costume of the time of Christ, he lectures . 


for a week at a time in a community, with 
the backing and support of the local 
churches. 


Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., 
of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
lectured in Somerville, Mass., Jan. 17, 
before the Business Women’s Club. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘Picturesque and Progressive Japan.’’ 


Miss Alice G. Enbom was elected one 
of the directors of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches at the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the organization held at 
the Dudley Street Baptist Church, Jan. 20. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington 
preached in Fitchburg, Mr. Gibbs’s 
church, on Jan. 8, while Dr. Etz preached 
in Washington. On Jan. 22 Dr. Perkins 
spoke in Dr. Penniman’s church in Mon- 
son, Mass., and on Jan. 29 he will speak 
in Mr. Fletcher’s church in Haverhill, 
Dr. Ayres preaching in Washington. 


At the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on 
Monday, Jan. 16, Dr. L. W. Coons gave 
the address at the annual meeting of the 
First Needlework Guild, an old and sub- 
stantial charitable organization which does 
a large amount of personal giving to the 
needy in the city. His subject was “‘The 
Two-fold Character of Our Christian 
Service.” 


Following the departure of Rev. W. W. 
Rose from Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Fred C. 
Leining of Providence, R. I., preached 
there on Jan. 15, and Rev. C. C. Blauvelt 
of Middleport, N. Y., on Jan. 22. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Rains of Hutsonville, 
Ill., recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, Charles H. Musgrave and 
Allen Newlin spoke briefly, and Mr. Joel 
Musgrave of Oblong, Ill., the only man 
living who attended the Rains-Mugrave 
wedding, fifty years ago, was present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rains have twenty-six 


been installed in the meeting-house, 
and the recently organized Business and 
Professional Women’s Club has voted to 
install an illuminated cross upon the ex- 
terior of the edifice. The meeting-house 
has won generous approval from friends 
in All Souls, Divine Paternity, Good 
Tidings and the Metropolitan Union 
who have attended January services. II- 
lustrated Sunday evening lectures will 
commence Feb. 5. The January evening 
speakers were Dr. Grose, Mr. Potter, Mr. 
Lalone and Mr. Thorburn. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


grandchildren, 
present. 


of whom sixteen were 


Alabama 


Ariton.—Rev. Harold Scott of Brewton 
supplied the pulpit of this church the first 
Sunday of January, and greatly pleased 
the congregation. The annual meeting 
of the church was held Thursday, Jan. 12. 
The ladies of the church provided a boun- 
tiful supper, and following this the modera- 
tor, Mr. W. H. Dillard, called the meeting 
to order. Reports were presented by the 
secretary, the Sunday school superintend- 
ent, the president of the Y. P. C. U., and 
the pastor. Every organization of the 
church except the Missionary Association 
reported a successful year and a balance 
in the treasury. The Missionary Associa- 
tion reported that owing to death and re- 
moval it had been impossible to carry on 
the work during the year. 

Camp Hill.—Rey. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. Mr. Gay has announced the follow- 
ing series of sermons for the first three 
months of 1928. At the morning hour he 
will discuss the general subject of ‘‘Build- 
ing a Character,’ and the special topics 
are as follows: Jan. 8, ‘‘The Ideal Life;’’ 
Jan. 22, ‘“‘The Inward Struggle;” Feb. 12, 
“The Value of Work;’’ Feb. 22, ‘‘The 
Training Needed;’’ Mar. 11, “‘The Con- 
tribution of Religion;’’ Mar. 25, “‘Profiting 
by Experience.’’ At the evening hour, 
he will discuss the following topics: 
Jan. 8, ‘“The Significance of the Commun- 
ion Service;’’? Jan. 22, Studies in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians—“The Principle 
of Unity in the Church;’’ Feb. 12, Illus- 
trated Lecture, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln;’’ Feb. 
26, Illustrated Lecture, “George Wash- 
ington;’’ Mar. 11, Studies in Fphesians— 
‘The Universal Fatherhood of God;’’ 
Mar. 26, Studies in Ephesians—The ‘‘Old 
Man and the New.” 

Florala.—Steadily increasing congrega- 
tions and wide-spread interest character- 
ize the activities of this church. The 
State Superintendent, who also acts as pas- 
tor here, was recently invited to address 
the men’s class of the Baptist church. 

Brewton and Chapman.—Rey. Harold 
Scott, pastor. The financial campaign 
for the year has been in progress during 


the month of January at Brewton. Mr. 
Scott, the pastor of the two churches, :is 
making friends in both places, and his 
sermons are highly praised by his people. 


IUinois 


Galesburg—Rey. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the parish 
was a happy occasion’: A large crowd 
turned out for the chicken and noodle 
supper which the ladies served, and 
afterward all adjourned to the auditorium 
where the meeting was held. Dr. Nash, 
moderator, turned the meeting over to 
Mr. Case, who used a unique method in 
calling for the yearly reports. A large 
salad bowl was placed in front of him and 
he proceeded to mix a salad “a la church.’’ 
As each report was called for a fresh in- 
gredient was added to the mixing bowl: 
lettuce representing the church, salt 
the Woman’s League, pepper the Scouts, 
sugar the Camp-fire Girls, ete. At the 
end Mr. Case gave his report, stirred 
up the salad, and brought forth a mini- 
ature church on a salad plate. All of the 
organizations gave splendid reports, show- 
ing a growth in numbers and achievements, 
besides a balance in the treasury. The 
church too, ha3 a substantial balance in 
the treasury. Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
St, Paul’s, Chicago, gave the keynote 
address. The main item of business was 
the decision to publish a weekly bulletin. 
The every member canvass was held 
Sunday, Jan. 15, and now work is under 
way for the coming year. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The reports at the annual 
parish meeting demonstrated another 
year of solid achievement and steady prog- 
ress. The parish committee has been re- 
markably energetic, raising funds, meet- 
ing the expenses, and improving the 
church property. As the by-laws require 
rotation in office, two of the board com- 
pleted their terms of service, Hon. Charles 
D, Brown and the chairman, B. Kittredge 
Stacey, to whom a hearty vote of thanks 
was given for their three years of faithful, 
effective, cheerful work and leadership. 
George D. Winchester and Howard R. 
Corliss were chosen on the board, the 
latter as chairman. The Ladies’ Society 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with a supper and a program of music and 
speaking, and a history of its work by Mrs. 
M. A. Rust and Mrs. M. Haskell. It wasa 
record of the untiring labor of women who 
have loved this church and by their efforts 
have earned for its support a vast amount 
of money through the years. Under the 
new president, Mrs. G. D. Winchester, the 
society is full of life and energy and has 
held several suppers and sales with social 
and financial success. On New Year’s 
Sunday afternoon the church held open 
house to everybody, with a musical program 
and informal social and refreshments. The 
place was filled with a happy company, 
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including our own people and many of the 
other churches. Our Sunday school has 
made a large gain in membership, by 
means of a plan of competition between the 
‘blues’? and “‘reds’’ for bringing in new 
scholars. The holiday entertainment was 
enjoyed by pupils and their parents, in- 
cluding many of the new families repre- 
sented in the increased membership. Our 
kindergarten is flourishing under the di- 
rection of Miss Betty Foster. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. The 
pastorate of Mr. Rose began on Jan. 15 
under most promising circumstances. A 
large congregation was present. Mr. 
Rose’s initial sermon had for its subject, 
“The Things That Satisfy.’”’ On Jan. 22, 
the topic was ‘“The Grandest Thing in the 
World.’’ On Jan. 29, Mr. Rose will speak 
on “‘Adventurous Religion ’’ and on Feb. 
5, on ‘The Biggest Business on Earth.’’ 
Owing to the illness of Mrs. Rose, the 
family will not remove to Lynn until 
about February first. The “‘Monthly Mes- 
sage’’ carries, besides an excellent picture 
of the new minister, a word of greeting 
and welcome from Benjamin N. Johnson, 
chairman of the board of management. 

Somerville, First—Rev. G. E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. The net receipts from 
the Rainbow Bazaar were $1,151.55. The 
parish committee had a Get-Together of 
every family of the parish on Wednesday, 
Jan. 11. The budget planned for 1928 
calls for $1600. This includes $1,000 
towards floating indebtedness and $550 
to the State and General Conventions and 
Greater Boston Federation. At the Men’s 
Club meeting on Jan. 19, each member 
brought with him as his guest a son, if 
not his own, then some other man’s son. 
A most attractive program has been ar- 
ranged by the men for Laymen’s Sunday, 
Jan. 29. This church sent in $75.36 as 
its Near East offering. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., pastor. The annual 
meeting of the church and society was 
held Jan. 9. The reports showed a fine 
spirit and the meeting was a happy one. 
The church school showed a gain in 
average attendance over the previous 
year. The Y. P. C. U., which entertained 
the National Convention in July, raised 
all the money needed without calling on 
the church treasury. In October the 
Senior and Intermediate Unions merged 
and a new Intermediate Union was im- 
mediately organized. The Women’s As- 
sociation, the Clara Barton Guild, the 
Boy Scouts, the Men’s Club and Unity 
House all reported a busy and successful 
year. Dr. Shutter reported fifty sermons 
here and thirty-two addresses elsewhere. 
Owing to illness, W. G. Northup was 
obliged to resign as president of the board 
of trustees, but remained on the board. 
Albert C. Cobb was elected president, and 
Alfred F. Pillsbury and William H. 
Curran vice-presidents, while Mr. Staring 
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remains as treasurer, and Mr. Kenyon as 
clerk. 
New York 

Whitesville—The annual meeting was 
held on Jan. 11, with good attendance 
and a good spirit. The committee on 
subscriptions reported the largest number 
of subscribers and the largest total sub- 
scriptions of many years. The old officers 
were all re-elected, the clerk, Mr. G. W. 
Forsythe, for the twenty-ninth successive 
term. The Ladies’ Aid held their annual 
meeting on the same eve ing. The report 
of the treasurer showed a surplus of re- 
ceipts over expenditures for the past year. 
Mrs. R. S. Kellerman, Miss Inez Rich- 
mond and Mrs. H. C. Potter were re- 
elected as president, secretary and treas- 
urer respectively. There is a revival of 
interest both in the attendance at church 
and Sunday school. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 
We were unable to carry out our plans 
for the usual big ingathering but on each 
of three recent Sundays we have had one 
or more accessions. Altogether five have 
united. The annual happiness supper was 
held Jan. 13, Friday, the Y. P. C. U. as 
hosts. The day came through as the 
superstitious would expect. We were 
disappointed in our speaker and other 
disappointments marred the occasion. 
But there was a good crowd and a fine 
spirit. The Sunday school has re-elected 
the former officers—Dr. Robert Merrill 
superintendent; Gloria Strait and Allen 
Blanchard assistants; Imogene Holycross 
secretary; Jessie Gravell treasurer. The 
Guild officers are: Mrs. Ora Geiser, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dorothy Merrill, vice-presi- 
dent; Lelia Gulver, secretary; Ona Strait, 
treasurer. 


Vermont 


St. Albans.—Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor. 
At the close of the regular church service 
Dec. 25, Mr. Drury offered his resignation, 
after a pastorate of nine years. At the 
annual meeting on Jan. 9, at which an 
unusually large number were present, it 
was voted not to accept Mr. Drury’s 
resignation. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, L. J. Brown; clerk, 
H. R. Hall; treasurer, Mrs. J. E. Cum- 
mings: trustees, A. L. Barkyoumb, F. H. 
Cole, B. W. Weed and Randolph Brown. 
The St. Albans Messenger said of Mr. 
Drury: “Should he leave the city he will 
be greatly missed not only by his parish- 
ioners but by the local public at large, 
among whom he has made many friends.” 

Brattleboro.—Rey. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
More than 100 people attended the recent 
parish meeting. H.C. Freeman, treasurer, 
read the financial report of the Unitarian 
society and C. L. Stickney, treasurer of 
the Universalist society, read the report 
of that society. Other reports were made 
as follows: For the Sunday school, Leon I. 
Leader, secretary; Freme Circle Alliance, 
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Mrs. H. C. Freeman; Ladies’ Circle, Mrs. 
E. H. Akley; Young People’s Christian 
Union, Arthur Whitney; Daughters’ Cir- 
cle, Miss Nora E. Jaquith; Daughters of 
the Master, Mrs. Hazel Richard; ways 
and means committee of Ladies’ Circle, 
Mrs. G. H. Smith; Boy Scouts, Rev. E. P. 
Wood, scoutmaster. Remarks were made 
by Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, pastor emeritus, 
followed by the report of the pastor, Mr. 
Wood. Freeman Scott and H. C. Free- 
man were re-elected trustees and Frank E. 
Barber clerk. The other officers are to 
be appointed by the trustees. The meet- 
ing was preceded by the annual parish 
supper, served under the direction of Mrs. 
C. L. Stickney, president of the Ladies’ 


Circle. 
* * 


SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

I am writing to ask you what memorials 
are yet available in the National Memorial 
Chureh around $150 or $200. I would 
like to give one in memory of my father 
and mother, who were charter members of 
the —— church at ——. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Dr. Etz: 

Enclosed is original subscription card 
for memorial in Washington church which 
I have signed. Dr. Lowe informs me that 
he can not state now just what can be re- 
corded as the inscription on the memorial. 
I do hope that either of the inscriptions 
sent in to him can be used, even if I have 
to pay for the plates and the inscription. 

This will mean a good deal to our little 
family, as it is the biggest thing at any 
one time we have ever been. able to do, by 
force of circumstances which have pre- 
vented us from doing just what we would 
like to have done for our denomination, 
and so perhaps selfishly we would like to 
have it recorded in some enduring fashion, 
as this is quite likely also the biggest 
thing we can ever hope to do for the church 
we love. 

With regards and best wishes, Iam 
Yours fraternally, 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

When I was a small girl in a Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday school, there 
came a call to help build the Washington 
church. I remember I bought one brick 
for ten cents, and always felt at Conven- 
tions in Washington that I was part owner. 

The years have flown by, and we are 
to have a National Memorial Church, and 
I feel as though I would like to have a part 
in it, the gift this time to be a memorial 
one for my parents, for my father who 
sailed the seas for nearly forty years, and 
who was a devout Bible reading Christian, 
and for my mother who sailed with him 
for twenty-five years, and whose prayers 
were always “‘Thy will be done.” 

I enclose the gift card sent me made out 
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for $—— to cover the cost of this me- 
morial. 

Hoping the gifts may be many for the 
new church, and that 1929 will find us 
meeting there in Convention, I am 

Cordially yours, 


* * 


WILLIAM T. CAPERS 


A beautiful ministry ended when Mr. 
Capers died at his homein Melrose, Mass., 
on Jan. 16. 

More than fifty years ago he became 
organist of the Melrose Universalist 
church and a little later director as well. 
From that time until ill-health compelled 
his retirement last year, his ministry of 
music has been unceasing. He has been 
the wise friend and generous helper of 


succeeding ministers, and he has taught 
men and women to worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. 

Increasingly burdened with business 
responsibility as the years went by, he 
gave to his music unceasing devotion. He 
filled others with his own spirit, so that 
rehearsals were not work, but a privilege 
and an education, and the best musicians 
of the city were always ready to augment 
his choir for special services. 

It was his custom to ask the minister 
early in the week for the sermon subiect 
for the following Sunday, and if his li- 
brary did not contain the music he thought 
appropriate he would search the music 
stores or compose an anthem or response 
to secure the unity of the service. All 
this was done so quietly and unobtrusively 
that only those most closely associated 
with him realized either the quality or 
quantity of his work. 

But his music was more than an art. 
It was the expression of a noble and rev- 
erent life. Those who shared with him 
the daily toil of the factory found him not 
other or different from those who met him 
in the church on Sunday. 


Rich and fortunate the church that 
has had such a ministry through the 
years, but richer still the family and the 
church and the community that has ha 
such a life. : 

H. M. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK: 

(Continued from page 117) 
tholet reveals with a wealth of scholarship 
the real meaning of the invasion of the 
Semites into Palestine and its consequences 
in their own life and thought, and then 
describes family and clan life, trades and 
callings, social life, government, and the 
intellectual life of the settled Hebrew 
people. The addition of an index of 
Biblical passages would have been wel- 
comed by many readers. Those who study 
the Qld Testament should have access to 


this volume, to which modern scholarship * 


has contributed its most significant re- 


sults. 
iE. Bass 


Reviews are by Prof. R. M. Maclver, 
Columbia University, Rev. Hilary G.- 
Richardson, Yonkers, N. Y., and the 
Editor. 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 


Pittshelds Waines, .. «cure tee foc ae 
New Haven; Conn.  .../2ehieemece = 2 
Concord; Mich. « 4,...:3s -ciaeueteladsieeestste 6 
Providence, R.I., Mediator ...... 1 
Los Angeles, Cal......... pn bioe 15 
OOD Ue ais occ. /sc+.s.4.« scene eeeeneornevestets 5 
Columbus, Ohio: ...... chase Se Ae ai, tv 5 
BRO Cae mea er tes. c checens Sete ts 35 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1. 
* * 


STUDY UNDER THE F. W. S. 


A Course for Volunteers will be given 
under the auspices of the Family Welfare 
Society, at the School of Social Work, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, starting 
Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 2.15 p. m., and 
meeting for seven consecutive Wednesday 
afternoons, excepting Washington’s Birth- 
day. No fee is charged. 

Those interested should communicate 
with Stockton Raymond at 41 Hawkins 
St., Telephone Haymarket 03871. 


Notices 


FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, “The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, “Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
2d, “Crime and Its Treatment.” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, “That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
One’s Religion.” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, “New 
Viewpoints in Drama,” and Mrs. Mary Austin, 
“New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
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Dean Martin, “The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.’’ Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
author of “‘God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topic to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, “Propaganda and 


the Educational Myth.” 
* 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


The Community School of. Religious Education 
of Woodsville, N. H., and Wells River, Vt., will 
hold sessions from 3 to 5 p. m. every Sunday from 
Jan. 8 to March 11, in St. Luke’s Parish House, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

Dean of the school, Rev. George B. Marsh; regis- 
trar and treasurer, Mrs. Stewart Cheney; faculty, 
Miss Maude Davis, Rev. Edred May, Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon, Principal Jesse M. Boughton. 

x * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 30, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, ‘‘“Some Successes 
in Religious Education.” 

Feb. 6, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Subject to be 
announced. Luncheon with Dr. van Schaick. 

Feb. 13, Union Meeting, Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, 10.45. Speaker, James Welden Johnson, Poet 
and Musician. 

Feb. 20, Regular Meeting. 
nounced. 


Speaker to be an- 


* * 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Nov, 8, 1927, Rev. Roderick J. Mooney and Rev. 
Charles Easternhouse accepted on transfer from the 
Maine Universalist Convention. 

Dec. 16, Rev. Robert Tipton received from the 
Ohio Universalist Convention. 

Jan. 12, 1928, Rev. George H. Welch received 
from the New York Universalist Convention. 

J.D. Herrick, Chairman. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S. 

A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the church at Arlington, 
Feb. 9. 

10.30 a. m., the State President, presiding. Praise 
and prayer service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, chaplain. 
Greetings from the Arlington Mission Circle, Mrs. 
F. A. Tuttle, president. Response, Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway, Boston. Address, Miss Alice Enbom. 
Round Table Exchanges, in charge of Mrs. George 
E. Huntley. Address, Miss Francis K. Mayer, 
Field Secretary for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by the women 
of the Arlington Circle at 50 cents each. Write for 
reservations in advance to Mrs. Francis B. Wad- 
leigh, 16 Swan St., or telephone Arlington 0307R. 

1.30 p.m. Prayer, Rev. Rubens R, Hadley, pas- 
tor. Roll Call. Address, ‘“‘Creating a Friendly 
World,” Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Solo, Miss Laura 
Brown. A Demonstration, ‘‘A Christian Relay 
Race,” by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw, Arlington. The 
parts represented in costume are as follows: Torch 
Bearer, Mrs. Chester G. Strong, Cambridge; Rome, 
Mrs. Carrie Toby, Everett; Pilgrim, Mrs. F. Elwood 
Smith, West Somerville; Scribe, Mrs. Wallace 
Powers, Arlington; Paul, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, 
Lawrence; Briton, Mrs. W. E. Cooke, Waltham; 
Northland, Mrs. E. I. Grant, Somerville; Indian, 
Mrs. Leroy C. Shaw, Arlington; Southland, Mrs, 
Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge; Africa, Mrs. E. S. Sole- 
man, Roxbury; Moslem Woman, Mrs. Robert G. 
Reed, Wollaston; Japan, Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, 
Allston; Red Cross and Clara Barton Memorial, 
Miss Alice G. Enbom, Attleboro. 

The church is nearly opposite the town hall. 

ar] 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Charles R. Keubler, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 


Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Chureh, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-13: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. : 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ley College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

ak 


TITHING LITERATURE AT LESS THAN COST 


During the last five years, the Layman Company 
has circulated more than one hundred million pages 
of pamphlets advocating tithing, either free or at 
less than cost. 

They now offer to send, postage paid, a package 
containing thirty-eight of these pamphlets, aggre- 
gating 500 pages by thirty-three different authors, 
for 50 cents. They inctude “Thanksgiving Ann” 
and one other in playlet form; also a ‘“‘Tithing Ac- 
count Book’ with plain directions for use, and 
“Adventures in Tithing,” a 96 page book. The 
price is less than the cost of production. 

Please mention the Christian Leader; also give your 
denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, t U. 


. Obituary 
Ezra B. Huntley 


Mr. Ezra B. Huntley, father of William W. Hunt- 
ley, of Bristol, Conn., and Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., of Cambridge, Mass., died at the home of the 
latter son on Monday, Jan. 9, being ninety-one years 
old. Mrs. Huatley died three years ago, aged ninety. 
The couple had a married life of sixty-seven and a 
half years. 

Mr. Huntley had spent most of his life in west- 
ern Massachusetts and Connecticut, being a native 
of New Marlboro, Massachusetts. He was a man 
of great industry and, though small of stature, was 
unusually active and powerful. His genial disposi- 
tion won for him a multitude of friends. 


James Archibald 


Judge James Archibald, long one of the most 
prominent lawyers of Aroostook County, died in 
Houlton, Maine, Dec. 27, in his seventy-second 
year. He was a native of Monticello, attended 
Houlton Academy, taught school and then read law, 
being admitted to the bar in 1879, and had been in 
active practise in Houlton ever since. 

He served in the Legislature of 1891, was col- 
lector of customs under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and was the first judge of the Houlton Munici- 
pal Court. He had long been connected with the 
Houlton Savings Bank and Houlton Trust Com- 
pany as dicector. He also served on the school 
board, and was a trustee of Ricker Classical In- 
stitute. 

Much interested in Masonry, he was a past mas- 
ter of Monument Lodge, A. F. and A. M., past 
eminent commander of Staldemar Commandery, 
Knights Templars, past and grand patron of the 
Maine Grand Lodge, Order of the Eastern Star. 
He was a life-long Universalist. 

Surviving are his son, Bernard Archibald, former 
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county attorney and ex-member of the Maine Legis- 
lature, associated with him, and a daughter, Mrs. 
George Vinal of Portland. 


Mrs. Ella Ripley 


Mrs. Ella Ripley died in Winchester, N. H., 
Dec. 26,. 1927. 

Soon after her marriage to Mr. Ripley, the young 
couple toak their departure for New Orleans, after- 
ward for Mexico, where Mr. Ripley was for several 
years engaged in work for the Southern Pacific 
Railway. Upon their return to New England, they 
took up their residence in Winchester, Mr. Ripley 
becoming one of the town’s substantial business 
men. 

Both were active members and supporters of the 
Universalist church. After the destruction of the 
old church by fire, Mr. Ripley was a prominent 
member of the building committee for the present 
Memorial Church. 

Mr. Ripley died some twelve years ago. For 
much of the time since, Mrs. Ripley has been a shut- 
in. But she maintained keen interest in things out- 
side—especially in the higher things—most especial- 
Jy in whatever concerned the welfare of her church 
and the denomination of which it is a part. The 
Leader was a constant visitor in her home, and was 
eagerly and intelligently read. 

Those who knew her well found her ever a gra- 
cious hostess and an interesting personality. Her 
many friends will miss her long and keenly. 

Surviving relatives are her son, Louis, a Boston 
business man, two sisters, Mrs. Cutler, of Amherst, 
Mass., and Mrs. Ball of Winchester, and two nieces, 
Mrs. Chapman of New Bedford and Miss. Katha- 
rine Ball of Winchester. 

The funeral service took place at the home Dec. 


28,. Rev. E. L. Houghton, pastor of the local church, 


officiating. 
John T. Land 


John Taylor Land was born Jan. 15, 1832, near 
Richman, Madison. County, Ky., and died at his 
home in Rose Hill, Ill., Oct. 29, 1927. His family 
moved to Decatur County, Ind., when he was three 
years old, and when he was eighteen his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John William Land, entered govern- 
ment land in Jasper County. 

On Sept. 29, 1862, he was married to Nancy Eliis 
near Hidalgo, where they lived for two years. They 
then moved to Putnam County, Mo., near Mar- 
tinstown, where they lived eight years. They then 
moved back to Illinois, two and one-half miles from 
Rose Hill, where they lived for forty years and 
then moved to Rose Hill. Mrs. Land died in March, 
1923, at the age of eighty-eight. 

To them were born eight children, five boys and 
three girls, of whom only two‘are living—Taylor 
Land of Marengo, Wis., and Mrs. Will Asher of Rose 
Hill, with whom Mr. Land made his home. Thir- 
teen grandchildren, thirty-six great-grandchildren 
and four great-great-grandchildren survive. 

During the Civil War Mr. Land served in Com- 
pany E, 97th Illinois Volunteers. 

He was a charter member of the Universalist 
church near Rose Hill and was a trustee and Sunday 
school superintendent for several years. He was a 
faithful reader of Universaiist papers, from Man- 
ford’s Magazine to the Christian Leader. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church at Rose Hill, Rev. M. M. Hicks and Rev. 
John K. Dillon officiating. 


Miss Francelia Colby 


In the death on December 14, 1927, of Miss Fran- 
celia Colby of Chicago, Illinois, the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois and 
also the Woman’s National Missionary Association 
have lost a most loyal member and devoted worker. 

Miss Colby, who was bora on November 15, 1849, 
in Campton Village, New Hampshire, had spent 
her life since early childhood in Chicago, where for 
many years she was a teacher in the publie schools. 
She numbered among her classmates and friends, 
men and women who have been identified with the 
great enterprises which formed the foundations of 
that city. 

As a young woman she was a member of Dr. 
Robert Collyec’s church, but for many years had 
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been an active member of St. Paul’s Church on the 
Midway. Here she was secretary of the church 
school for forty years, resigning that office in May, 
1926. 

Always interested in the work of the women’s 
societies, she was treasurer not only of that or- 
ganization in her home church but for seventeen 
years had served most faithfully in that capacity 
in the Illinois Association. This work was marked 
by the most careful exactitude, her devotion to it 
leading her to do more than was required so that all 
possible data might be given to the members of the 
Association. 

Intellectually she was unusual, her love of study 
leading her to the taking of her degree at Chicago 
University after she had reached the half century of 
years. Intensely interested in American history, 
she possessed a fund of information regarding all 
important events in this country’s development 
and its international contacts. 

Her loss will be deeply felt not only by her surviv-~ 
ing sister, Mrs. Silas G. Pratt of Chicago, but by all 
her associates in church and missionary work who 
will long cherish the memory of her bright, cheery 
personality and her happy helpfulness in the many 
demands upon her time and strength. Although no 
longer with us, her spirit will remain as a loved 
presence among her co-workers. 

: E.C.C. 


The Abiding inteee 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life” has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. “‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” ‘Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” “The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


HOLY LAND 


Splendid Spring Cruises. The Mediterranean, 
Palestine, Egypt, Europe. Sailings March and 
April. Also / 


A Great Christian Cruise 


sailing June 15th, 1928. Personally conducted. 
Dr. W. H. Geistweit, Lecturer. Visiting Azores, 
Lisbon, Greece, Turkey, Roumania, all Pales- 
tine, Egypt. Price from $695.00. Also European 
Extension to Italy, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, England and Scotland. Special European 
Tours. Write today for complete itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


eT RO PE VIRGINIA 


WANTED: Good Will Song Books. 

If any of our churches have stored away a few copies of 
GOOD WILL SONGS by Stanford Mitchell, 1903 edi- 
tion, our Table Grove, IIl., Universalist Church would like 
to buy them. 

Communicate with MRS. W. D. PERRY, 
Table Grove, III. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING . 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is hometike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girle, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


sonable. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Dorothy: ‘‘Dad, Jack and I have gone 


together nearly two years. He has finally 
graduated from Yale and to-night he 
wants to have a long, serious talk with 
you.” 

Her Father: “I’m sorry, Dot, but it 
won’t do the young man any good. My 
mind is firmly made up. I’ve bought all 
the bonds I can afford this year.’’—Life. 

* * 

F. B. writes—‘‘A smal! girl in our 
neighborhood was reproved by her mother 
for calling a neighbor’s child homely, 
and was told to go immediately and 
aplologize. This is how she did it: ‘I’m 
sorry, Alice, I said you were homely. I 
only meant that your face wasn’t very be- 
coming.’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: “Now Jack had scarcely hid 
himelf in the castle before a great voice 
boomed out, ‘Fee, fie, fo, fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman.’ And what do 
you supposeit was?”’ 

The Kiddies (in chorus): ““The Mayor of 
Chicago!”—Life. 

* * 

He: “I had a wonderful time at your 
party last night.” 

She: ‘Why, I had no party last night.” 


He: “Thatso? Well, believe me, I was 
at somebody’s party.’’—Vassar Vagabond. 
* * 


“He was a man who had indeed suf- 
fered much,” says a country paper, in 
a short obituary notice; “he had been a 
subscriber to this paper since its first 
number.”’—Christian Evangelist. 

* * 

Mrs. Wickham: “So you’re moving to 
Florida?’ 

Mrs. Crandall: “Yes, John swore he’d 
get Cuba on the radio or know the reason 
why.” —Life. 

* * 

He: “Billy the Kid, the famous Arizona 
desperado, killed nineteen men before he 
was twenty-one.” 

She: ‘‘What kind of a car did he drive?”’ 
—Life. 

Ok * 

Theinevitablehascome. Anautomobile 
at Flint, startled at the sudden appear- 
ance of a horse, ran away and crashed in- 
to a post.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Nitt: ‘‘How can you tell whether they’re 
dancing or just necking?” 

Witt: “If they don’t move they’re 
dancing.” —Judge. 

* * 

It must be a great satisfaction to Mayor 
Thompson to know that only Americans 
came over in the Mayflower.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Greenwaldt later staggered into a road- 
house near by with a story of having keen 
attacked and killed by bandits.—Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) paper. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 
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For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $8.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the ‘Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. ‘ 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 
Light and Peace. 


Leather, $1.00. 
Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 


of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,’’ “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J.S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By NellieE. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. ByJ.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


